SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


CLINCH. 


On Clinch! To the memory of him 
who has journeyed across the highlands 
of Tennessee, these words will recall de- 
lightful reminiscences. When there, he 
was a very long way up towards the 
heavens, with a deep blue sky above him, 
which, bending to a distant horizon, in- 
cluded under its canopy the loftiest moun- 
tains of America. “ The soil of seven sov- 
ereign States was within the ‘nighty cir- 
cle of ‘his vision! “There they wyre, just 
lifting themselves above the horizon, the 
hills of all the States that are coterminous 
with. Eastern. Tennessee. There they 
stood, some radiant with light, others 
wrapt in shade, and in form as varied as 
the architectural elevations of a great 
city. Itrequired but little aid from fancy 
to see the tall spire, the swelling dome 
and the beetling tower. Such was the 
distant prospect. But intervening, was 
the fair land of the Cherokee; he gazed 
long and silently upon it, and was happy. 
It isdatens that appeals not in vain to 
the sensibilities of the worshippers of 
mute nature... 

But whence so strange a name as 
Clinch? It is insignificant, meaningless, 
and suggests no idea but “a knot ina 
eable.” Surely, the mountain was not 
named for its discoverer, or earliest ex- 
plorer, for no mortal man ever bore such 
a patronymie or christian eppellative. 
True, but our vernacular language has 
such a word, used “time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contra- 
ry,”’ as an active transitive verb, signify- 
ing to gripe with the hand..-In this sense 
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the word was, ‘‘once upon a time,” un- 
der very peculiar circumstances, used by 
an Irishman, and ever since it has had a 
place in the geographical nomenclature of 
the Western world. .Thus runs the story, 
as handed down,by tradition, and record- 
ed in Haywood. At a very early period 
in the history of the subjugation of the 
country, a party of immigrants, among 
whom was the said son of Erin, found it 
necessary; in the course of an excursion, 
tovcross a stream of water, some seventy- 
five or a hundred yards wide, boiling and 
rushing in the strength and impetuosity 
of a Spring freshet. The frail canoe was 
the only craft then known to those wa- 
ters, and, thus embafked, the bold hun- 
ters committed themselves. to the mercy 
of the swollen mountain torreat. The 
brain of the Irishman could withstand 
any quantity of whiskey, but not much 
water. The current was rapid, the canoe, 
encounteringa drift log, performed a sud- 
den gyration, and over he went, head 
foremost, like an alarmed turtle, into the 
dashing and turbid waves. But his time 
had not come, there was “no drowning 
mark upon him,” and it was his fate to 
“die a dry death.” Hersoon appeared 
upon the surface, and above the roar was 
heard a wi'd, frantic ery, 

**Clinch me, begs; be dom ead be 
Jasus! clinch me while I’m up,” he 
shouted with a stentorian voice. 

Ile was clinched; and ever since then 
the stream has been: called Clinch river, 
and the mountain along the Northern 
base of which it flows, Clinch mountain. 
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The first white man who scaled the 
heights of Clinch, then pathless and name- 
less, was the renowned hunter of Ken- 
tucky, the great pioneer of civilization, 
Daniel Boone. It was on his first visit to 
‘the dark and bloody ground.” He pass- 
ed through the gap just opposite Bean’s 
Station, through which, for half a centu- 
ry, his descendants have poured the pro- 
duce of their splendid grazing lands and 
stock farms to the great markets of the 
_ Southern States. Little did that daring 
man, musing upon the mighty scene, and 
turning a last look upon his native hills, 
now lying “ wild and blue” in the dreamy 
‘distance, think in what a short space of 
time, that vast and barbaric land would 
beconte the theatre of high civilization, 
and busy and vocal with the millions of 
a great State. 

In Western Virginia, among the saline 
waters, and perhaps also among some of 
the first families of that chivalrous and 
patriotic State, Clinch has its origin, and 
makes its debut upon the public gaze. 
Thence clearing along the sky into Ten- 
néssee, it continues its course for several 
hundred miles, and abruptly terminates 
upon the waters of Flat Creek. Its last 
peak is one of its highest, and for miles 
in every direction, and far along the line 
of. the East Tennessee and Virginia Rail 
Road, it is a prominent and interesting 
object. The summit of one of these ter- 
minal spurs is now extensively known as 
Mount Rhett, a name given it in honour 


and commemoration of a visit made to it, . 


and an improvement made upon it, by the 
distinguished Carolina statesman. 
Clinch, in its physical features, is 
. 
unique. Thereis no other mountain like 
it. Along its entire length it is a perfect- 
ly defined wedge ; solitary, rising abrupt- 
ly from the plain, and no where complica- 
ted with other elevations. It is ever clo- 
thed with a hue of indescribable beauty, 
changing in degree with the revolutions 
of the seasons, But it isin the month of 
October that it appears in its highest 
glory. I have just been gazing atit. The 
early fgusts have impressed upon the foli- 
age of the myriads of deciduous trees 
that clothe its sides and summit, “the 
golden seal of change and decay.” The 
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morning sun is bathing it in a flood of 
resplendent effulgence. No pen‘can de- 
scribe, no painter’s art is equal to the gor- 
geous colouring. Russet and gold, crim- 
son and red, purple and pink, in every 
shade and variety, contrasted here and 
there with the dark pine, waving, gleam- 
ing and changing in every light, form a 
mass of splendour, and present a vision 
of glory, 

The country to the North of the moun- 
tain—an extensive region—is wild and 
rough, but remarkably fertile. It is 
thrown up into hills, hemispherical in 
shape, and covered with a gigantic and 
luxuriant vegetation. These are divided 
by deep glens, often wild and rugged, 
along which flow innumerable streams of 
the purest water. These steeps amply 
reward their culture, which is difficult 
and laborious. The traveller is astonish- 
ed at beholding, upon their sides, all the 
cereals in as vigorous growth as is to be 
seen on the richest plains, or in the most 
productive valleys. The people who here 
have their homes, are a hardy, bold and 
andependent race. Their hospitality never 
tires. In all their dealings, they are ac- 
tuated by the best morals, and are noted 
for their unbending integrity. Their 
habits and mode of life are primitive and 
simple, Here, the good old pledge of 
friendship, the social dram, taken to ex- 
hilaration, not to intoxication, is still 
drank. Everywvisiter, before. breakfast, 
must take a portion of Squire Gutbrie’s 
best brandy, sweetened with the most de- 
licious wild honey, from the ecapacious 
black bottle, which is never allowed to be 
empty. ‘‘Log rollings,” “ quiltings,” 
‘‘corn-shuckings” and “ shooting match- 
es,’ are permanent institutions,—but 
“quarter races,” “ gander-pullins,” and 
*‘treatings,” the favorite amusements of 
Kentucky and Georgia, are utterly ignor- 
ed. They do not object, as a general 
thing, to the soubriquet of Clinchite, ap- 
plied to them by their neighbours of the 
South-side, but are fond of their country, 
sensitive to a degree, and ever ready to 
resist an insult. 

In some of the move remote sections, 
but slight advancement has been made in 
the improvement of the country, and less 
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in the mental and moral progress of the 
people. To one of these neighbourhoods, 
many years ago, an old time Methodist 
preacher was sent as a missionary, or ra- 
ther to itinerate, what is called by that 
church “a mission,” it being of less ex- 
tent and dignity than a “ circuit.” On 
his first round he passed up the waters of 
Sandy, a stream flowing through a wild 
and sterile valley. After riding -along 
some hours, without seeing a human be- 
ing, or a human habitation, he reached 
what seemed to be intended for the latter. 
No living object was to be seen save a 
half starved hound, reposing lazily in the 
sun-shine, and a solitary cow in the same 
semi-famished condition. But from one 
end of the hut a smoke was issuing, and 
accepting that as an indication of human 
existence, the Rey. Mr. M’Anally alight- 
ed, tied his horse, and approached the 
entrance. Pausing here, according to 
the custom of the country, he ejaculated, 
‘‘ house-keepers.” 

“Come in, stranger,” said a rough fe- 
male voice. 

He entered; and was invited by the 
woman, who sat on a stool by the fire, 
smoking an old pipe, and nursing a child, 
to repose on a similar convenience in the 
corner. Several men, who paid no atten- 
tion whatever to the entrance of the 
preacher, were seated around an old table 
deeply interested in a game of cards. 
The good man regarded them with a hea- 
vy sigh, 

‘What might be your name, stranger, 
if I may make so free,” said the woman. 

“ John M’Anally, a follower of the man 
of Calvary.% © 

“ And where’s he gwine ?” 

‘“ Woman,” answered the simple man, 
“Tam on the Master’s business, and am 
hunting the lost sheep of Israel.” 

“Well, sir, there’s been no stray ones 
here, as I’ye seen; but may be you will 
find your sheep over at Dan’s, for there’s 
a big lick there.” 

What the result of the good man’s la- 
bours was, I have never heard. But I 
am afraid his seed was sown on stony 
ground, judging from the large amount 
of counterfeit money that annually finds 
its way from “Sandy.” 9 * 
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It is on the South of this great dividing 
ridge that the better and fairer, and more 
improved portion of East Tennessee, is 
situated. Here, in the county of Gran- 
ger, is the celebrated Bean’s Station val- 
ley. 


“There is notin the wide world a valley 
_ so Sweet, 
As this vale in whose bosom the bright wa- 
ters meet.” 


Here, amidst the loveliness of landscape 
and the fruitfulness of fertility, are to be 
found all the characteristics and incidents 
of refined and cultivated life. Elegant 
mansions, tasteful grounds, churches and 
school houses, mechanical and mercantile 
prosperity, and scientific agriculture, 
mark a substantial and happy people. 

“The Happy Valley,” for such it may 
be called, is rich in historic incident and 
romantic story. The Indian yielded not 
this fair spot without a deadly struggle. 
And love and sorrow, and passion and 
crime, have been here as well as at other 
places, and many a story is told of their 
doings. One of these, which is no fiction, 
but a tale of truth, I will here relate, un- 
der what the reader will find to be a not 
inappropriate title, 


ALL THAT IS KNOWN. 


In the month of July, in the year 1823, 
a middle aged gentleman, accompanied 
by a young lady, arrived in. the stage 
coach at the Bean’s Station hotel. Their 
bearing and equipage marked: them as 
persons of wealth and consideration, But 
an arrival at Bean’s Station in those days 
—days that we shall not. see the like of 
again—was not an affair of moment, and 
neither commanded attention, nor elicited 
remark. That place was then the center 
of East Tennessee travel. It was the in- 
tersecting point of the great routes, East 
and West, North and South, and it was 
impracticable to traverse the country with 
any degree of ease and comfort, without 
passing by this point. And in the Sum- 
mer months, numbers of, travellers, from 
all portions of the land, paused here for. 
a few days to survey the scenery, inhale 
the pure and invigorating air, and drink 
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of the unrivalled medicinal and other wa- 
ters. In the midst of these, the weari- 
ness of many miles dropped softly from 
the limbs, the languishing spirits were 
‘revived, and the wanderer more hopeful 
and happy went on his way. But the 
course of travel has been diverted, and 
now flows in another and less romantic 
channel. In the highway where passed 
the thousands of emigration and trade, 
the grass, unrepressed, grows greey and 
luxuriant. The long drawn notes of the 
driver’s horn no more steal upon the 
silence’ of evening, announcing the ap- 
proach of the gaudy coach. 

An important personage was that dri- 
ver in his day. He came dashing along, 
four a-team, rocking on his elevated seat, 
the long lash waving above, but touching 
not the noble horses—‘ the herald of a 
noisy world.” But he is one of the things 
that were. In his place, the humble post 
boy, astride his gaded horse, 


“ Messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some, 
To him indifferent whether grief or joy,” 


now jogs along the unfrequented way. 
Through the eternal hills a pathway has 
been hewn for the sublime march of the 
steam giant, but, happily, not this way. 
He comes aot to the beautiful valley. But 
a long shrill cry, and the vibration of a 
low rumbling sound, tell that he is pass- 
ing with his “ chariots of iron and fire.” 
Save these, the quiet of nature is undis- 
turbed. And happy are dwellers amid 
these peaceful scenes. 


“ Far from the madd’ning crowd’s ignoble 
strife, 

Their sober wishes never learn to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They keep the noiseless tenor of their way.” 


The entry made upon the register by 
the gentleman, whose arrival we have 
noted, was “James Greer, and sister, 
Virginia.” The lady was shown to her 
chamber, where she remained in strict 
seclusion. The manners of the gentle- 
man were reserved, but repulsive. His 


bearing was that of natural dignity and. 


inherited self-respect, refined and polish- 
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ed by long intercourse with polite society. 
Around such a fortunate combination of 
nature, and elegant cultivation, there 
ever hovers an indescribable something— 
a kind of moral aegis, which protects 
against the insults of impertinent curios- 
ity. The rude tavern lounger, whose sal- 
iant point of character is a disposition to 
penetrate the whence, the whither and 
wherefore of every stranger, quails be- 
fore such a man, and, appalled at the 
majesty of true gentilit 7 is stricken dumb. 
There was therefore no inquiries into the 
motives or history of the new arrival. 

Early upon the following morning, 
Greer, for by that name we shall designate 
the stranger, had a long private inter- 
view with the proprietor of the hotel. 
The su'sject of this conference, and the 
ccmmunications between the parties have 
never transpired. The landlord was a 
man who kept his own counsel, and, also, 
that of others, when it was his intergst so 
todo. He was but a lessee of the estab- 
lishment, and shortly after the time of 
which we are writing, his term expired, 
and he emigrated to the West, where he 
soon died, and the secret was buried with 
him in the grave. Some plausible infer- 
ences, however, may be deduced from the 
facts narrated in the sequel. 

A few miles from Bean Station, there 
stood a mansion, the most spacious, ele- 
gant and tasteful of the entire surround- 
ing-country. It was one of those stately 
old framed buildings which modern style 
has displaced for more pretending but far 
less pleasing structures, Alas that so 
few of those fine old homes have escaped 
the rage of improvement. Sacred mem- 
ories and dear associations are enshrined 
within them. I once knew an old time- 
worn mansion, beaten by the rains, and 
rocked by the storms of many winters. 
Its high peaked roof all covered with 
moss, the massive stone chimneys that 
rose above; the wood-bine, planted and 
trained by a lovely hand, now mouldered 
into dust, which clustered in gaudy pro- 
fusion above the door; the eglantine, the 
growth of years, which surmounted the 
narrow window and perfumed the inva- 
ding breath of morn; the locusts close 
ranged in front, that repelled the fervid 
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beam of Summer, and mourned and droop- 
ed in the first chill of Autumn, beneath 
which, along the well beaten path, many 
and many a Summer’s eve, “ the old man” 
paced up and down ; the lombardy pop- 
lars, the one that caught the earliest ray 
of the morning, and the other that bra- 
yed the storm from the West; all, all are 
fondly cherished among the pleasures.of 
memory. The pride of modern architec- 
ture has usurped the place of the dear 
old home, and the turf—light may it rest 
—lies above the dear old people whose 
home it was. 

The particular mansion to which refer. 
ence has been made, and which is con- 
nected with this narrative, was designed 
and finished in excellent, but unpretend- 
ing taste. No glaring, blinding white 
paint disfigured the well-proportioned 
walls. The eye rested with pleasure on 
their soft, neutral color; and age, well 
preserved, solidity and elegant comfort, 
were its agreeable suggestions. Its po- 
sition was on a gentle elevation, which 
sluwly declined to the waters of German 
creek, The surrounding grounds had 
been sacredly protected against the rude 
assaults of the axe. In all the glory and 
pride of primitive growth, the old forest 
giants maintained their right of prior oc- 
cupation. Anda solemn, grand and an- 
cient company they were. There stood 
the mighty oak, the wide-spreading chest- 
nut, the gleaming poplar, the polished 
beech, and the melancholy pine, through 
the shivering branches of which a sad 
voice ever moaned. 

Some distance from the mansion was a 
narrow valley, remarkable for its roman- 
tic beauty. Along its shady depths there 
flowed a small stream ; hurrying to the 
German, and encountering in its way a 
thousand stony obstructions, it sprang 
over them, and its soft, but ceaseless com- 
plaints, filled the valley with their mur- 
murings. From the water’s edge, here 
and there broken by huge piles of lime- 
stone, there was a dense growth of the 
various native evergreens. The holly, 
with its bright red berries, and the ivy 
and laurel flauntiag their gorgeous flow- 
ers, occupied the lower and moister 
ground ; the red cedar and serub pine the 
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more elevated positions. Looking up 
from below the river, on the North side, 
was bounded by an immense cliff, formed 
of large masses of rock, the stratification 
of which was so regular as to suggest the 
idea of Cyclopean-remains. It towered 
far up, high and beetling, in bold relief 
against the sky. Clinging to the other- 
wise naked sides, were a few stunted ce- 
dars, and on the very summit stood an 
aged spruce, dead in the top, around 
which the vulture, sole visitant of the 
elevated spct, wheeled his slow and ma- 
jestic flight. This scene remains intact. 
The stoniness, poverty, and precipitous 
position of the soil, have hitherto preser- 
ved the scene from the profanation of In- 
dian corn. 

Standing in the noble piazza, that em- 
bellished and sheltered the front of the 
mansion we are describing, and looking 
to the right, through the openings of an 
extensive orchard, the visitor beheld the 
cultivated grounds of the estate. These, 
in mid-summer, presented a most superb 
and gratifying appearance. Here were 
large fields of Indian corn, the stalks of 
the grain standing in serried files, vigo- 
rous, luxuriant, and rustling in living 
green; and there great tracts in wheat, 
which, at the slightest touch of the breeze, 
rolled in golden waves of plenty. 

Turning to the left, the eye took in a 
view of matchless beauty. The course 
of the German could be distinctly traced 
by the huge sycamores, which sprang 
from its fertile banks, and stretched hea- 
venwards their long, white arms. These 
old trees seer in the duskiness of evening 
presented a strange, wild appearance, 
gleaming and still, like ghostly visitants 
from the land of shades. Away to the 
North loomed up the peaks of Clinch— 
the nearer wild and blue, the more dis- 
tant robed in hazy softness. Along their 
base in light and shade, with its waving 
woods and teeming fields, its verdant 
meadows and flowing waters, smiling in 
the face of Heaven, reposed the happy 
valley. 


Such was Woodlawn. It was the resi- 


dence and property of Mr. Thomas Bland, 
then an elderly gentleman, who had been 
one of the earliest “ settlers” in the coun- 
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try. He was a native of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, and the son of “a country gentle- 
man.” Early in life, be had immigrated 
to one of the Atlantic States, and having 
soon acquired a fortune, he was seized 
with the spirit of Western emigration ; 
and on the first waves of civilization that 
rolled over the Blue Ridge, he was borne 
into East Tennessee. His family, at the 
time of the occurrences we are about to 
relate, consisted of his wife and his only 
living descendant—a lovely grand-daugh- 
ter of sixteen Summers. 

When Greer and the landlord had con- 
cluded the conference. of which we have 
spoken, they rode off in the direction of 
Woodlawn, and did not return until late 
in the evening. On the following morn- 
ing, accompanied by the young lady, they 
went in the same direction. It was after 
night when the gentleman returned, and 
before another day had dawned, Greer 
had departed on the stage coach. He has 
never since been seen in the Bean’s Sta- 
tion valley. 

This sketch is not the child of fancy. 
The events here recorded really transpi- 
red. Beneath them lies one of those 
dark tales of crime and sorrow that be- 
long to that phase of truth which is 
stranger than fiction. It may never be 
fully revealed. It is most probable that 
it is already under the seal of death, and 
buried in the stilled hearts of the actors, 
awaiting the final revelation of the secrets 
of all that have lived. The grand-daugh- 
ter of Mr. Bland yet lives, and it was 
from her lips that the writer obtained the 
facts now to be written, 

It was to Woodlawn that the landlord 
and Greer repaired. Arrived there, the 
latter was introduced to Mr. Bland, and 
by his frank and courtly manners soon 
won the good opinion and confidence of 
the unsuspecting old Englishman. Hav- 
ing thus prepossessed the mind of Mr. 
’ Bland in his favour, and prepared it to 
receive and entertain his story, he pro- 
ceeded with greatart to unfold the object 
of his visit. The young lady, he said, 
was his sister, and that they belonged to 
a family of great respectability and 
wealth, residing in one of the Eastern 
counties of Virginia. This statement was 
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strongly corroborated by the manners, 
attire, equipage of, and a striking resem- 
blance between the strangers. He fur- 
ther stated that in one of those strange 
freaks of woman’s love, which sometimes 
occur to the annoyance of families and 
the utter ruin of the infatuated party, 
his sister had determined to marry one 
who was immeasurably her inferior in 
personal worth and social position. No 
argument had hitherto availed to shake 
her inflexible resolution. Considerations 
of family position and convenience and 
of personal welfare she alike discarded, 
and pertinaciously persisted in her deter- 
mination to unite herself to the object of 
her wayward affections, Asalast resort 
her family had resolved to adopt the pain- 
ful remedy of removing her for a time 
beyond the reach and influence of asso- 
ciation with her lover, hoping that time 
and absence would abate the fervour of 
her feelings, and that reflection would 
show her the folly of vielding to them. 
She had ccnsented to this arrangement, 
said he, on condition that if at the end of 
one year, she acknowledged no change of 
sentiment, no further opposition to the 
marriage should be urged on the part of 
her family. 

This information was imparted with 
much apparent deliceey of feeling and 
sensibility of fraternal love, It was 
given to a man who had a large share of 
family pride, and to one who never turn- 
ed away from a tale of sorrow. The 
manner of the narrator secured his be- 
lief ; his judgment approved the course 
of the unfortunate girl’s family ; her dis- 
tress touched his susceptible feelings ; 
and after a very brief consideration, he 
consented that under the hospitable roof, 
and amid the enchanting scenes of Wood- 
lawn, the sorrowing and beautiful, but 
erring stranger, should have the desired 
asylum. There is now but little doubt 
of the falsity of this story, The true 
history of that ill-fated girl was darker, 
sadder than the one given. Other and 
more imperious motives than those assign- 
ed had induced that secret flight and 
deep seclusion in the recesses of East 
Tennessee. 

The next morning Woodlawn received 
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its new inmate. Her name was given as 
Aurelia. It was requested that no fur- 
ther inquiry into her name and lineage 


should be made. This request, suspi- 
cious as it was, excited no mistrust at the 
time, and was always strictly observed. 
The parting scene between Greer and 
Aurelia, for by that name we shall now 
call her, was in her own chamber, and 
witnessed by no one. When Aurelia 
walked out upon the lawn, a few hours 
after the departure of Greer, her features 
were marked with the ravages of a recent 
great heart struggle. 

Aurelia was a beautiful woman. She 
was slightly below the middle stature, 
but of faultless mould—her limbs and 
bust full and delicate, and in perfect pro- 
portion. A colorless complexion, dark 
and lustrous eyes, hair of raven black- 
ness, and an expression of countenance 
inexpressibly sad and sweet, complete her 
picture. She had an instrument of mu- 
sic, of Italian invention, the chords of 
which at her exquisite touch yielded a 
soft and pleasing melody. Often when 
alone, and deeming herself without lis- 
teners, she would accompany a plaintive 
air with her voice in long strains of im- 
provisation. The theme of her song 
seemed to be the sorrows of her own 
heart. And often from a lonely shade in 
the forest, or from her chamber window 
upon the stillness of the Summer night, 
came the low plaint, softening the soul 
into ineffable tenderness. ; 


The Summer rapidly passed away, and 
the foliage of the forest began to assume 
the russet hues of change and decay. As 
the Autumn advanced, Aurelia became 
more and more inclined to long and soli- 
tary rambles into the depths of the forest. 
In lonely contemplations amid the scenes 
of sorrowing nature, she found a pensive 
pleasure. Her most frequent and favor- 
ite resort was the wild and solitary glen, 
which we have described, where she 
would muse away the melancholy and 
lagging hours. Her soft and winning 
manners, intelligence and cultivated tastes, 
had secured the love and respect of the 
small and cultivated family into which 
she had been so mysteriously introduced ; 
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and her silent sufferings were noted with 
lively sympathy and increasing solicitude. 
Tt was plain to beseen that she had fual- 
len under the shadow of some great mis- 
fortune, but whether “muvre sinned 
against than sinning,” was to them a pro- 
found mystery. But they believed her 
to have been greatly injured, or greatly 
tempted, if she had greatly sinned; for 
it was hard to believe that so much love- 
liness could conceal an impure heart, or 
be animated by an impure spirit. Re- 
flection and observation had long since 
discredited the story told by Greer; but 
notwithstanding they believed themselves 
to have been deceived, keeping their 
promise, they refrained from inquiry, and 
patiently awaited the revelations of time. 
They hoped that the mystery would be 
soon cleared away, and that in its evolu- 
tion they should find no cause to change 
their opinion of the fair stranger. But 
no tidings were ever to come—no friend 
was to appear to reclaim the lost one. 

“Ah! no: for a darker departure was 
near.” 

On a bright morning in the latter part 
of October, Aurelia went out according 
to her wont to wander in the woods. ‘The 
sky promised one of those glorious In- 
dian Summer days, which so softly blend 
the air of departing Summer with the 
first slight chill of Winter. But as the 
day advanced, the sky was changed. The 
clouds lowered murkily above, and the 
air became heavy and damp with driving 
mists. 


* Oh Autumn! why depart so soon, 
The hues that make thy forest glad, 
Thy soft wind and fair sunny noon, 
And leave thee wild and sad.” 


Tt was not a fit day for one so frail and 
delicate to be abroad, yet Aurelia did not 
return. Mr. Bland became anxious, yet 
she was no where to be seen. In vain he 
looked along the vistas and peered through 
the deepening gloom of the forest. Much 
alarmed, he summoned his servants to 
his aid and sallied forth. Vague appre- 
hensions of impending evil harassed his 
mind. Something serious must have be- 
fallen her, It might have been a falling 
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limb, or a rolling rock. Perhaps she lay 
mangled at the base of a rugged preci- 
pice, or a yawning cave had betrayed her 
feet. Could it be that she had sought re- 
lease from her sorrows in self-destruction ? 
The thought chilled his heart, and he 
harried wildly on. The negroes had sep- 
arated, and were rapidly exploring the 
woods in every direction. Suddenly a 
wild shout fell upon the ear of the exci- 
tedold man. It came from the wild glen, 
now still wilder in the gloom of the Au- 
tumn evening. Another and another 
cry, and he hastened forward. The place 
from whence the calls came was soon 
reached. On a bank, just above the 
brook, overhung by a large cedar, he be- 
held the prostrate form of Aurelia. His 
painful presentiments of evil were fully 
realized. There lay the beautiful stran- 
ger, the leaves of Autumn falling around 
herdying body. She had been murdered. 
Her feet were securely bound together ; 
her right arm fastened to her side, and a 
vein opened in her left, from which such 
quantities of blood had already flown as 


to reduce her beyond the power of resto- 


ration. She was speechless, and never 
spoke again. Who it was that had “a 
hand to do this, and a heart and brain to 
breed it in,” she could not tell. There 
were indications on the ground of a strug- 
gle, and clearly defined foot prints of 
men. An elegant, costly silver dagger 
was found near by the place. What this 
poor girl had done to merit such a death 
the bar of God will one day reveal. Did 
she die to conceal her own, or another’s 
shame? Was her life in the way of 
grasping cupidity, or did it impede the 
rise of towering ambition? Whose was 
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the bloody deed? One thing is certain, 
and it is of solemn import; no one ever 
came to Woodlawn to learn her fate. Her 
jewels, which were of the most expensive 
kinds ; her wardrobe, which was very 
rich, and a considerable amount of money, 
were never claimed and taken away. 
They who left her on the cold damp earth 
to die, with strangers to close her eyes, 
cared not to claim any memorials of their 
victim. 

Aurelia was borne to the house, and 
placed upon her bed. She was rapidly 
wearing away to that silent land where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest. It was a dreary even- 
ing. The wind sobbed along the sky, 
and the withered leaves nestled from the 
grove. The sound reached the ears of 
the dying girl. Turning her eyes to the 
large window, for the last time, they rest- 
ed upon the face of nature. Her own 
existence and the glory of the year were 
passing away together. As she gazed, 
the setting sun broke forth and deluged 
the gorgeous foliage with a flood of gol- 
den radiance. But the brightness was 
of brief duration. Darkness gathered 
around, and with the last beams of light 
passed away the spirit of her of whom 
this broken tale is all we know. 

She was buried on the spot where her 
life was taken. A mossy stone and a 
grassy mound, alone mark the nameless 
grave. But it is not all neglected. The 
pensive stranger visits the lonely place, 
and young romance comes to pour the 
tear of sensibility, and embalm it with 
her sighs. 


HF: C. 














BATTLE OF 


MANASSAS. 





BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


Now proudly lift, oh sunny South, 
Your glad, triumphal strains, 
From fair Virginia’s verdant hills 

To Texas’ sandy plains. 
Now glory to our Southern hands 
That crushed the Northern foe, 
That swept away their gathered hosts, 
And laid their banners low. 
Long wave our glorious standard 
O’er men that never yield,— 
As those who won the victory 
On proud Manassas’ field. 


; 
The Summer sun rose fair and bright, 
That peaceful Sabbath morn, 
O’er wooded hill, and smiling vale, 
And fields of waving corn. 
No solemn bell was tolling out 
A welcome to the day, ° 
But there, upon the tented plain, 
Our quiet army lay. 
When sudden pealed the bugle’s blast, 
And rolled the stormy drum, 
And swiftly ran from man to man, 
“ The foe! they come! they come!” 


Oh, there were quick and stern commands, 
And hurried mounting then! . 

Uprose our gallant officers, 
Upsprang our eager men! 

Each heart, alike of young and old, 
Beat high with martial zeal, 

As we caught upon the distant hills 
The gleam of Yankee steel ! 

And silently and slowly 
Our serried ranks fell back,— 

While onward, marching to their doom, 
They followed in our track. 


At length our destined point is won— 
The order we obey, 

And silently our ranks defile 
And form in war-array. 

There stands the hoary-headed sire, 
Beside his sta] wart son, 

And here the youth, elate as though 
The victory were won ; 

While on each manly visage, 
In every earnest eye, 

Is writ the firm and proud resolve 

To conquer or to die!\ 


lt was a great and glorious sight, 
That dazzling summer day, 

As face to face those armies stood 
In all their proud array ! 

There stretched their files of infantry 
In ranks of bristling steel, 

And thundering o’er the echoing plain 
Our fiery troopers wheel ; 

While on each crowded eminence, 
We marked with eager eyes, 

Defended front, and flank, and rear, 
Their boasted batteries. 


Now came a brief, expectant pause— 
A hush of solemn awe ; 
When sudden from their cannon pealed 
The thunder-notes of war! 
We stood as stony statues stand, 
And searcely drew a breath, 
While thick amid our columns flew 
The messengers of death; 
We gripped our sheathen sabres, 
We reined our chargers hard,— 
And looked to where brave Johnston stood, 
And gallant Beauregard. 


Now guick-defiling, right and left, 
Their infantry come on ;— 

When sudden, on our distant flank, 
Outpealed the signal-gun ! 

And as from out the brooding cloud 
The tempest’s wrath is poured, 

So all along our smoking lines 
Our cannon flamed and roared. 

Rank after rank is swept away, 
Yet still their numbers swell,— 

A thousand rushing in the breach 
Where but a bundred fell. 


As pour the angry ocean-waves 
On Nova-Scotia’s banks, 

So downward rushed that Northern horde 
Upon our serried ranks. 

As stands against the tempest’s might 
Gibralter’s living rock, 

So stood our gallant Southerners 
To meet the mighty shock. 

The earth beneath us trembled— 
And clouds obscured the sun ; 

He seemed to pause, and gaze aghast, 
As once at Ajalon ! 
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Now fast as falling hail-stones 
Their shot around us pour, 

With din of clashing bayonets, 
And cannon’s thundering roar, 

And thrice their bristling lines advance, 
And thrice before us yield, 

Till foot to foot, and hand to hand, 
We grapple on the field. 

They slowly gather round us— 
They wrap us in their coil,— 

And Southern blood is poured like rain 
Upon Virginia soil! 


Down come their fierce artillery, 
Down come their fiery Zouaves ; 
Yet two to three, each Southern arm, 

A path before him carves. 
But hark ! the signal of retreat! 
And stubbornly and slow 
Our gallant remnant backward falls, 
Still fighting as they go. 
Still fighting—some with mangled hands 
And some with glazing eyes; 
Not one of all the dying yields, 
Or of the living flies! 


Ho! Courage, noble comrades! 
Not yet the day is lost,— 

For see, upon the dusty hills, 
Yon downward-rushing host. 

Three weary leagues, that summer day, 
To the quickly-timing drum, 

Through choking dust and buraing heat, 
Unweariedly they come! 

Now “ Ellzey to the rescue !” 
No pause or rest they know,— 

But charge with levelled bayonets 
Upon the shrinking foe. 


Again in deadly conftict 
Our scattered numbers close,— 

When high above the battle’s din 
A mighty shout arose! 

Now grappled foes unloose their hold, 
And strain with eager eye: 

Whose was that signal of defeat, 
And whose the victory ? 

“ Hurra! Hurra!” that mighty shout 
The very skies might stun : 

“ Charge! cavalry! the day is ours! 
Their batteries are won!” 


With sabres flashing overhead, 
With wildly-flowing rein 
A thousand gallant horsemen 
Are thundering o’er'the plain! 
Woe, woe! unto the Northern hordes 
In that terrific hour, 
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They fly, as flee the autumn leaves 
Before the tempest’s power ; 

Their foot are swept before us, 
And horse and rider reel, 

As right and left, in Southern hands, 
Flashes the Southern steel ! 


On, on, ye gallant victors— 
And press your chargers hard, 

For yonder leads our President, 
And noble Beauregard ! 

“ Hurra! for gallant Davis!” 
The dying strive to rise 

And feebly join the eager shout 
That r2nds the very skies. 

“ Hurra!” the foe is vanquished ! 
Their scattered numbers yield,— 

And proudly floats our Southern flag 
Above Manassas’ field! 


Oh, God !—it was an awful sight,— 
That gory battle-plain; 

Where horse and rider mingled lay, 
The dying and the slain. 7 

There foemen, clasped in fierce embrace, 
Were lying side by side ; 

And some had crossed their shattered arms, 
And calmly-smiling, died! 

And hoary heads, all steeped in gore, 
Gasped out their latest breath ; 

And there were fair and youthful brows, 
Still beautiful in death! 


Wail, wail! ye Western matrons, 
Weep, maidens of the North, 
Who in the foul oppressor’s cause 
Have sent your kindred forth! 

And weep, ye Southern women, 
And strain your eyes in vain, 
For the manly form and the youthful brow 
That shall not come again. 
Yet mourn we not disconsolate— 
Their names be ever bright 
Who perished in the sacred cause 
Of liberty and right. 


Yea—glory to our noble dead, 
As to our living brave,— 
And o’er them may our Southern flag 
Forever proudly wave. 
Long live our gallant Davis! 
And honored ever be 
Our Johnston and our Jackson, 
Our Beauregard and Lee! 
And glory to the Lord of Hosts, 
Who was our strength and shield, 
And crushed the tyrant’s boasted might 
On stern Manassa’’ field ! 











HISTORIC LANDMARKS IN LOWER VIRGINIA. 


BY W. 8. B. 


NUMBER III. 


RICHMOND. 


This beautiful city, the capital of the 
Confederate States, is situated at the falls 
of the James River. It is not an old 
town, having been laid out in 1737, by 
Col. Wm. Byrd, of Westover, to whom 
the lands belonged. This spot had long 
been known as Byrd’s Warehouse. His 
father, Capt. Byrd, had received these 
lands from the colony for his services in 
putting duwn Bacon’s Rebellion, and had 
a residence on the present Church Hill, 
appropriately called Belvidere. Previous 
to this time, the site of the city had be- 
longed to Bacon, at whose death his es- 
tate was confiscated, and this portion of 
it assigned to Byrd. A bloody battle was 
fought on this very hill, between Bacon’s 
troops and the Indians, in which the 
power of the latter was totally broken. 
To this day, a stream near by perpetuates 
the memory of this fight, in the name of 
Bloody Run. 


So eligible a situation as Richmond for 
a settlement, had not escaped the know- 
ledge of the first colonists. An abortive 
attempt to occupy it was made in 1609, 
but failed from a dispute as to the prefer- 
able locality. The settlement was called 
Nonsuch. In 1664, a fort was erected 
there by order of the Assembly, and call- 
ed Fort Charles. In 1779, Richmond be- 
came the capital of Virgiria, Williams- 
burg being thought to be too much expo- 
sed to theenemy. The situation of Rich- 


mond is exceedingly fine; covering the . 


summits and slopes of three hills, it over- 
louks the James River, and extends its 
view far into the country. The streets 
present every variety of purface, and are 
well paved, airy and clean, from their 
steepness, being well washed with every 
rain. Shockoe and Gamble Hills, are the 
better built and more fashionable part of 
the city, while Church Hill, on the eas- 
tern side, is the site of the old city. 
Richmond was called from its namesake 
on the Thames, whieh its situation was 





thought to resemble, Of the many fine 
views of Richmond, none is superior to 
that from the Manchester side of the 
river, which shows the whole city crown- 
ing its hills in graveful beauty. 


There is much in the public buildings 
and in the historical associations of Rich- 
mond, to excite the interest of the stran- 
ger. Let us begin with the Capitol, 
proudly seated in its beautiful square of 
eight acres on Shockoe Hill. The build- 
ing stands on the very summit of the hill, 
and is visible from every part of the city 
and the surrounding country, being the 
most prominent object in the view. The 
style is classic, the model being that of 
** Maison’s Quarrie,” a Roman ruin at 
Nismes in France, which was suggested 
by Mr. Jefferson. He describes it as 
“the most beautiful and precious morsel 
of architecture left us by antiquity.” In 
spite of its fine model and noble situation, 
it has a shabby look, being built, if I 
mistake not, of brick stuccoed, and look- 
ing to be in a state of decay. What a 
pity that when this building was erect- 
ing, the fine granite quarries near Rich- 
mond were.not known, for the material is 
there furnished by nature to have made 
the Senate House of Virginia worthy of 
the classic taste which designed it, and 
enduring throughout all time. There is 
nothing of special note in its interior ar- 
rangements, its halls, its library and offi- 
ces. The hall of the House of Delegates 
has been the scene of some great events, 
to be alluded to presently. 


In the rotunda or main entrance, there 
are two objects of interest. One is How- 
don’s life size statue of Washington, in 
Italian marble, made by order of the 
Virginia Assembly. The cost was one 
thousand guineas, besides the expense of 
the sculptor, to take a cast of the face of 
the hero. This was taken in plaster at 
Mount Vernon, in October, 1785, and the 
statue made in Paris in 1788. The figure, 
in the language of Mr. Everett, is ‘ the 
accepted embodiment of his countenance 
and form.” Itis in military costume, one 
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hand holding a cane, the other resting on 
the fasces, with which are united the 
sword and the ploughshare, and over it a 
martial cloak. On the base are the words 
“Fait par Houdon, Citoyen Francais, 
1788.” On the pedestal is a fine dedica- 
tion, from the pen of Madison. The other 
curiosity is a huge old-fashioned stove, 
which in cold weather still serves its pur- 
pose, though it looks as if it needed rest. 
It. was cast in England, by Buraglo, in 
1771, and was intended as a present from 
Lord Botetourt, the Governor, to the 
House of Burgesses; but his lordship 
dying before it was finished, it was sent 
over by his executor. It is truly in di- 
mensions, style and age, the parent of 
cast iron furnaces. 

In a niche in this rotunda is a bust of 
Lafayette, also by Houdon. 

The Capitol grounds are handsomely 
laid out in plats of grass, with elm and 
other shade trees, and its broad walks 
wind in all directions. Within a few 
years, the two greatest ornaments of this 
square have been erected. One of these, 
furnished at the expense of the ladies of 
Virginia, as a tribute to his eloquence 
and public services, is Ilart’s life size 
statue of Henry Clay. It is of Italian 
marble, and stands under a light and 
graceful irondome. This statue is perfect. 
The features, the expression, the attitude, 
the dress, are Mr. Clay perpetuated, 
while the execution of the work, even to 
the shoe strings, is minutely accurate. If 
the records of memory lose them, or the 
colours of the canvass fail to hand them 
down to posterity, this enduring image 
in stone will forever personate the fea- 
tures of Virginia’s gallant Commoner. On 
the summit of the hill, close to the Capitol, 
is the colossal equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington, on a lofty pedestal, to be surround- 
ed by his compeers of Virginia in the 
Senate, the Forum and the Field. Room 
is provided around the ‘ Pater Patrix” 
for eight or ten of his associates. Three 
of these colossal figures, Jefferson, Hen- 
ry and Mason, are now in place, all per- 
fect likenesses, and in appropriate cos- 
tume. Henry’s attitude and look are thrill- 
ing. The fourth one of this group is to 
be Andrew Lewis: These figures are 
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bronze, cast in Munich, after models by 
Crawford. Grand as this group is in its 
unfinished state, when every figure stands 
in its fit position, the assertion is not too 
bold, that no group of statues on earth 
will represent such an aggregate of tal- 
ent, greatness, purity and worth, as this 
erected by Virginia to the memory of her 
glorious sons, Washington and his com- 
patriots, 

On Richmond Hill, commonly called 
Church Hill, stands, in the midst of its 
cemetery, one of the most interesting 
structures in the State. This is S¢. John’s 
Church. Its associations are more of a 
political than a religious nature. The 
church is a plain wooden building, mod- 
ernised by a tower, and with no preten- 
tions to beauty. What gives it its fame 
is the assembly within its walls of the 2d 
and 3d Virginia Conventions, in March 
and July, 1775. ‘These Conventions first 
organized efficient State resistance to 
British encroachments. All of Virginia’s 
great statesmen were there, and Henry’s 
eloquence carried all hearts with him, 
Ilis battle cry, ‘Give me liberty, or give 
me death,” first rang through this old 
church, and was caught up as the watch- 
word of patriotism throughout the war. 

Other political assemblies, of note in 
American annals, have sat in Richmond. 
In June, 1788, the State Convention, 
which ratified the Federal Constitution, 
met in the old Capitol. This Convention 
was the most important one of any of the 
States, for on its decision hung the fate 
of the Constitution. Had Virginia re- 
jected it, it is a question whether the new 
government would have gone into opera- 
tion, so great was then the influence of 
the Old Dominion. Most of her states- 
men advocated it, but Patrick Henry’s el- 
oquence came very near defeating: it. 
Strange inconsistency, that this man, 
who put forth such mighty efforts to de- 
feat its ratification, because of centraliza- 
tion of power and danger to State Rights, 
should eleven years afterwards sustain 
the most odious features of the Alien and 
Sedition laws. The victory was won, and 
“‘was to the cause of the Union what 
Yorktown was to the Revolution—the 
place of final and decisive battle.” 
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Tn 1791, and again in 1793, Richmond 
was illustrated by probably the greatest 
displays of eloquence in American his- 
tory. This was in the “ British Debt 
Case,” full details of which may be found 
in Wirt’s Lifeof Henry. The trials took 
place in the hall of the House of Dele- 
gates. All the legal talent of the State 
was engaged, Patrick Henry being re- 
tained for the defendant, and so wonder- 
ful was his eloquence that it extorted 
front Iredell, the presiding judge, from 
his seat on the bench, the exclamation, 
“Gracious God! he is an orator indeed !” 

In 1798, the Legislature passed the fa- 
mous State Rights resolutions against the 
Alien and Sedition laws, which have be- 
come the commentary on the Constitu- 
tion. These were written by Mr. Madi- 
son, and presented and advocated by John 


Taylor, of Caroline. To Richmond, then, 


belongs the triple honour of first organ- 
izing resistance to British tyranny, of 
starting the Federal Government, by 
adopting the Federal Constitution with 
its most valued amendments, and of giv- 
ing the Southern interpretation of its 
meaning. 

The trial of Aaron Burr also took place 
in the hall of the House of Delegates, in 
1807, and offered another fine display of 
forensic talent and eloquence. In the 
same place met in 1829 a Convention to 
revise the State Constitution, of which 
Madison, Marshall and Monroe were 
members, the latter being President. 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, opposed any 
change, advocating the old Constitution, 
as it came from the pen of George Ma- 
son. In the progress of the debates, 
when it became certain that a more dem. 
ocratic instrument could be substituted, 
he appeared every day afterwards in the 
Convention, dressed in a full suit of black, 
with crape on hat and arm, saying that 
he had gone in mourning for Virginia’s 
Constitution. 

These are the associations which have 
given Richmond so much prominence in 
the political history of the country, and 
which, with her physical advantages, 
make her the fitting capital of the South- 
— ern Confederacy. 
tute of other object&of interest. On Broad 
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But she is not desti- . 
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Street stands the Monumental Church, so 
called because it was built to perpetuate 
the memory of a very tragical scene. As 
we walk into its vestibule, our attention is 
arrested by two monuments covered with 
the names of those who perished in the 
frightful conflagration of the Theatre, 
December 26th, 1811. This church stands 
on the site of the Theatre, and to all who 
pass its door, or enter its portals, it is a 
perpetual remembrance of the dreadful 
catastrophe, that fifty years ago brought 
death and desolation into the families of 
Richmond, from the Governor of the 
State, down through every grade of her 
society. 

We must not neglect a visit to the ne- 
cropolis of Richmond, Hollywood Ceme- 
tery. It covers a group of hills, over- 
hanging the James, just above the falls, 
whose constant roaring seems the requiem 
of the dead. This lovely spot seems to 
me to combine all the natural beauties 
desirable for a cemetery, and to them art 
has added her charms to beautify the 
place. On one of the loftiest points, un- 
der a delicate iron lattice work, rests a 
granite sarcophagus, which holds the 
mortal remains of James Monroe. It was 
when his body was brought hither from 
New York, that the Seventh Regiment of 
that city came to Richmond as its guard, 
and received such profuse hospitalities, of 
which they now seem so oblivious. Ona 
brass plate is this simple and touching 
epitaph : 

JAMES MONRCE, 

Born in Westmoreland Co,, 28th April, 1758, 
Died in the city of N. Y., 4th July,4$31. 
By order of the General Assembly, 

His remains were removed to this ceme- 
tery 5th July, 1858, 

As an evidence of the affection of Virginia 
For her good and honoured Son. 


Richmond has many great manufactur- 
ing facilities, there being an inexhausti- 
ble water power, and easy access to the 
raw materials of the field and the mine. 
She is connected by railway with every 
part of the State, and by canal with 
Lynchburg. In two items, her manufac- 
tures excel those of any American city— 
flour and tobaeco. Of the former, there 
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are several mills, the most cxtensive be- 
ing the Gallego Mills, the largest in the 
world. The buildings are eleven stories 
high with the attic, and from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand barrels of flour are 
turned out per day. Of tobacco there are 
nearly one bundred factories, employing 
seven or eight thousand negro hands. In 
iron the Tredegar Works are not inferior 
in number of hands and variety of man- 
ufactures to any in America. They em- 
ploy nearly one thousand men, and make 
everything from a plow to a locomotive, 
ora Dahigreen gun. All the heavy ord- 
nance at the Portsmouth Navy Yard, 
which was so providentially saved to the 
Southern Confederacy, was made at this 
foundry. 

Richmond has been once in the hands 
of the enemy, having been captured by 
Arnold in January, 1781, and occupied 
about twenty-four hours. His troops had 
landed at Westover, twenty-five miles be- 
low, and marched on the city, meeting 
with but feeble resistance. Mr. Jefferson, 
then Governor of Virginia, has been much 
censured for want of military skill and 
energy, if not for cowardice, in allowing 
the capital of the State to be so easily 
taken, but Randall’s life of him success- 
fully defends him from these imputations. 

Richmond has the merit of giving birth 
to one of the finest literary productions 
of this country, a translation of Homer’s 
Iliad in blank verse, by the late William 
Munford, I may not dwell longer in 
this handsome city, nor devote any more 
space to its description; yet, I feel that 
ite beautiful situation, its historical 
associations, its refined hospitalities, its 
cultivated society,and the energy and 
enterprise of its citizens, merit a better 
eulogium than my pen can furnish. For 
eighty years, the Capital of the Old Do- 
minion, and the scene of some of its most 
famous events, Richmond enters now 
upon a new career as the capital of a new 
nation. If past glory is any pledge of 
the future, Richmond will not lose the 
prestige of three-quarters of a century, 
but will grow in wealth and influence, 
and wilkil'ustrate in the city, asshas long 
been shown in village and on plantation, 
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the highest type of republican civiliza- 
tion. 


NUMBER IV. 
JAMES RIVER AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 


The James is the historical river of 
Virginia. Its stately flow, its beautiful 
banks, its broad estuary, the e¥entful 
scenes that have happened on its margin, 
from the time when Newport first entered 
its mouth, and the hospitality and ele- 
gance of its old estates, have ever associ- 
ated with the James the most interesting 
recollections in the history of the Old 
Dominion. The passage up or down this 
fine river, between Norfolk and Richmond, 
is, to the intelligent traveller, one of ab- 
sorbing interest, and of ever new delight. 
Apart from its natural beauties, to his 
mind, history and tradition have clothed 
the James with glorious recollections ; 
and as he glides over its waters, and be- 
holds the noble mansions, so famous in 
the last century, his thoughts revert to 
the palmy days of the Old Dominion, 
when her influence was commensurate 
with her merits, and when Virginia was 
facile princeps among the English colo- 
nies. Years ago it was a day’s task to 
go from Richmond to Norfolk ; now the 
trip may be made, in a swift steamer, be- 
tween breakfast and dinner; but whether 
the passage be made slowly or rapidly, 
it interests my thoughts and instructs my 
mind more than navigating the busy 
Hudson or the mighty Mississippi. 

Having ended my visit to Richmond, I 
determined to return to Portsmouth by 
this route, and therefore left the city one 
morning, at sunrise, in the fine steamer 
*“Glencove.” This vessel, I am sorry to 
say, was burned a few weeks ago while 
lying at her wharf, after having been em- 
ployed, since April last, in transporting 
troops, ordnance and materials, to the 
different batteries on the James. The 
view of Richmond, as’ we pass down the 
river, is not so fine as that from Man- 
chester, or when crossing the Petersburg 
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Railroad bridge, but still it is a beautiful 
sight, in the early morning light, the 
lower streets enveloped in fog, and the 
tops of the hills, with the upper city, 
glistening in the sunbeams. Scarcely 
have we left the wharf at Rocketta, when 
we approach one of the famous land- 
marks on the James. This is Pewhatan, 
the family seat of the Mayos, which 
crowns a bluff on the north bank, a mile 
or two below the city. This is an old 
spot, famous as one of the residences of 
King Powhatan, whose name the place 
has retained ever since. Though his 
favourite seat was at Werowocomoco, on 
the York, yet he had other residences in 
different parts of his dominions, and 
among them, not the least prized, was 
this of his own name, within sight and 
hearing of the great falls of the James. 
It so happened that his last days were 
spent here, and here he died and was 
buried, when over seventy years of age; 
a huge rough stone still attesting the 
burial place of this great Indian War- 
rior and King. Underneath this rude 
sepulchre, within the sound of the mur- 
murs of the city, sleeps this onee power- 
ful monarch, who had subjected all East- 
ern Virginia to his hereditary possessions 
on the James river. Flow much more 
fitting would it be if his sonorous name 
were attached to the noble river which 
rushes by his tomb, and to the beautiful 
city, built where the smoke of his council 
fires once ascended. 

From Richmond to its mouth, the James 
may be considered as divided into three 
parts, separated by City Point and James- 
town. As far as City Point the river is 
véry crooked, so much so as to be called 
often the “Corkscrew.” In this part there 
are several large curves, in which the 
river comes back to within a short dis- 
tance of where it began. One of these 
peninsulas on the north bank, fifteen 
miles from Richmond, enclosed within a 
- circuit of seven miles, the river doubling 
on itself with a narrow neck of 120 yards, 
is still known by its ancient name of 
Farrar’s Island As the traveller passes 
round this curve he sees nothing to ex- 
cite his attention ; yet on this little neck 
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of Jand once stood a city, the rival of 
Jamestown, whose history, traditions and 
ruins, are of scarcely less interest than 
those of its famous contemporary. This 
wa Henricopolis, the city of Henry, 
Prince of Wales, the loving and loved 
friend of Raleigh, who died too soon for 
England’s glory. As one hurries by, no 
vestiges are visible of the house of Sir 
Thomas Dale, or of that in which Rolfe 
and Pocahontas lived, or of the church 
in which Whitaker served; but if one 
lands on this neck, accompanied by one 
familiar with the locality, he will be able 
to identify these spots, and to walk over 
places whose memories have survived the 
decay of two and a half centuries. The 
place shows fewer vestiges of the town 
than even Jamestown, but its name still 
survives in Henrico, the county in which 
it stood. 

Henricopolis was settled in 1611, by 
Sir Thomas Dale, High Marshal of Vir- 
ginia, with a colony of 350 persons from 
Jamestown. It was at first called Dale’s 
Gift, from the fact that the lands were 
here, for the first time, assigned in sepa- 
rate lots to settlers, they having been 
heretofore worked in common. The 
town was built on the neck, and extended 
along the two branches of the river. 
Nothing can be more picturesque than 
the view from this little isthmus. From 
the winding sweep of the river, the ap- 
pearance is like that of four rivers, one 
from the west, and two others at right 
angles with it, and another flowing to 
the east. On this spot, now waste and 
desolate, stood the third colony in Vir- 
ginia. Here lived Sir Thomas Dale, 
during the five years of his governorship ; 
here stood the second chureh in the 
colony, built even before Dale’s own resi- 
dence was put up; here lived George 
Sandys, Treasurer of Virginia, and here 
he translated Ovid in versification, highly 
praised by Dryden, Pope and Lamb; 
here, or within a mile or two, Rolfe and 
Pocahontas spent their short married life 
of three years, and here the locality of 
their house, with its scattered bricks, is 
still visible. It is well known that Poca- 
hontas died in England, on the eve of 
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her return to Virginia, leaving an infant 
son named Thomas. But it is not so 
well known that the entry of her death 
is still to be read in the Parish register 
of Gravesend, where she died: “1616, 
March 21, Rebecca Rolfe, wife of Thomas 
Rolfe, gentleman ; a Virginia ladye born, 
was buried in the Chauncell.” The origi- 
nal church having been burned down, 
her tomb is destroyed. There is extant 
a portrait, from an original drawing, of 
this noble woman, with the following in- 
scription surrounding it: ‘‘ Matoaka, alias 
Rebecca, Felia Potentiss: Princ.: Pow- 
hatani Imp.: Virginiae. Converted and 
baptized in the Christian faith, and 
wife to the worshipful, Mr. John Rolfe. 
Detatis June 21, A. D., 1616.” The mis- 
take in the Christian name of her hus- 
band, in the parish record, is likely to 
have happened by being confounded with 
that of the infant, probably just baptized. 
I have before me now the Latin epi- 
taph on Henry Martyn’s tomb at Tocat, 
in Persia, and there he is called Gudiel- 
mus Martyn. 

I wish all my readers had access to 
- two letters of John Rolfe, one of them 
giving his reasons for marrying Poca- 
| hontas, and asking Dale’s consent to the 
match, the other addressed to King James. 
/ They are remarkable for diction and 
deep Christian feeling. Smith’s letter, 
introducing Pocahontas to Queen Anne, 
(wife of James First), is also a fine 
specimen of his peculiar style. There is 
a tradition .that Dale, himself, wished to 
marry a younger daughter of Powhatan; 
but on a proposal of this, Powhatan ex- 
cused himself -on the ground that she 
was already betrothed to a great chief of 
her own race, 

Before leaving Henricopolis, I must al- 
lude to the nearly successful efforts to 
establish a college at this place, and an 
East India school, preparatory to it, at 
Charles City, lower down the river. This 
was in 1619, and had it been accom- 
plished, it would have been the first col- 
lege in the American colonies, anteda- 
ting Harvard University nearly a score 
of ytars. Fifteen thousand acres of land 
were assigned by the government, and 
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£1,500 sterling, in money, was collected 
in England, through the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. A library was given, and 
even a President had been named, while 
the business agent, Mr. Thorp, was resi- 
dent at Henricopolis, making the neces- 
sary arrangements to start the University. 
After three years of busy preparation, 
the great massacre of 1622 desolated the 
Virginia settlements, sweeping away all 
that had been done in the college scheme, 
and all prospect of doing more. Henrico- 
polis never rose from this blow, and these 
reminiscences are all that remain of what 
once was likely to be the literary capital 
of Virginia. 

Almost adjoining this locality is a fine 
wheat farm, still called by its ancient 
name of Varina, It was so called be- 
cause the tobacco raised there resembled 
that grown at Varina, in Spain. Here 
lived the Rev. William Stith, then rector 
of the church at Henricopolis, and after- 
wards President of William and Mary’s 
College, and here, in 1740, he wrote his 
“ History of Virginia.” 

Ten miles below we come to Curis, 
probably the most valuable plantation on 
the James. It belongs to Mr. Wm. Allen, 
who, as proprietor of this and other 
estates, and also of Jamestown Island, is 
the richest planter on the river. His 
wheat crop is, every year, from 80 to 
100,000 bushels, and he sells, every year, 
as many cords of wood. Just opposite 
to Curls is the site of Rockhall, the par- 
sonage and glebe of Henricopolis and 
Bermuda Hundred, being half way, by 
land, between them. ; 

A few miles further down is Turkey 
Islund, the origina! seat of the Randolph 
family, whose numerous descendants are 
scattered over Virginia, and whose blood 
seems to have carried with it so much 
talent and intellect. Here settled, in 
1660, William Randolph, (gentleman, ) of 
Warwickshire, the first of the name who 
came to Virginia. He was a nephew of 
the poet Randolph. It is a popular but 
unfounded notion that Randolph is a cor- 
ruption of Rolfe, and that Randolph, of 
Roanoke, got his name, as well as his 
blood, from Jobn Rolfe; but this name 
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was introduced into Virginia by William, 
of Turkey Island. 'I'his patriarch left 
seven sons and two daughters, all born 
on Turkey Island, and among their de- 
scendants is a large portion of Virginia’s 


great men. Let me enumerate a few, 
whose genealogies I have traced out: 
Peter, Sir John, Peyton, John and Ed- 
mund Randolph, all Attorneys General— 
Chief Justice Marshall, Governors Thomas 
Mann and Beverly Randolph, Jefferson, 
Col. Cary, John, of Roanoke, Richard 
and. Theodorick Bland, Stith, the his- 
torian, and Richard Henry Lee and his 
patriotic brothers. These, and many 
others, to say nothing of numerous intel- 
lectual and highly cultivated women, 
trace their descent to the man who set- 
tled this fine estate, and lived on it for 
half a century, dying in April, 1711. His 
residence on Turkey Island, though long 
since passed away, was, in its day, quite 
a curiosity. From its position, and its 
dome-like top, it could be seen for a long 
distance up and down the river—and 
from the great number of birds flocking 
in its grove, it was called the “ bird cage” 
by the navigators on the James. Though 
not comparable to such houses as Rose- 
well or Stratford, it is said to have been 
seven years in building, and that its 
builder received an apprentice and taught 
him while at work on this house. It, 
like its owner, has disappeared from 
Turkey Island, and scattered bricks alone 
remain. Not a rod of this vast estate, it is 
said, belongs to one of the Randolph blood. 

The next place of note is probably the 
oldest mansion in Virginia. This is Shir- 
ley. The house is a noble one of brick, 
finely situated on a bluff, and though two 
hundred years old, it shows, as yet, no 
symptoms of decay. It has the peculi- 
arity of four fronts, showing the same 
appearance on each side. As one passes 
this fine old place, catching new glimpses, 
with his changing position, of this stately 
residence, and admiring its elegant sur- 
roundings, one is tempted to covet Shirley 
as a home, and easily believes that he 
could spend his life very happily on its 
broad acres, and amidst its pleasant 
reminiscences, 
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Just below, and on the south side, is 
Bermuda Hundred, nearly in the fork of 
the James and Appomattox. This place 
was settled about the same time with 
Henricopolis. Close by is the site of 
Cawsons, the seat of Theodorick Bland, 
and the birth-place of John Randolph, of 
Roanoke. Fire has long since destroyed 
the mansion at Cawsons. Across the Ap- 
pomattox, in the other angle of the two 
rivers, is City Point, at the head of deep 
navigation on the James, and therefore 
the port of Richmond and Petersburg. 
A railway, of ten miles, leads to Peters- 
burg. Not far below is Jordans, the seat 
of Richard Bland, called the “ Virginia 
Antiquary,” from his familiarity with the 
charters and documentary history of the 
colony, and pronounced by Mr. Jefferson 
to be the “ first man south of the James.” 

Next below is Berkely, the seat of the 
Harrisons. It is a handsome old brick 
house on the north bank, a couple of 
hundred yards from the river, sur- 
rounded with poplars, Here lived Ben- 
jamin Harrison, the signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence; and here was * 
born his son, President Wm. Henry Har- 
rison. Two of his sisters, while stand- 
ing at a window in this house, are said 
to have been killed by the same stroke of 
lightning. Five miles below Berkeley 
is the birth-place of President Tyler, 
Charles City County, thus having the 
honour of giving birth to the President 
and Vice-President elect in the same can- 
vass—the one succeeding to the office of 
the other. By a singular coincidence, the 
father of President Tyler had succeeded 
the father of President Harrison in the 
Speakership of the House of Burgesses - 
of Virginia in 1782, and now their sons, 
born within sight of each other’s home, 
succeed one another in the Presidency. 
Close by his birth-place is Mr. Tyler’s 
winter residence, Sherwood Forest, his 
summer retreat being the elegant “ Villa 
Margaret,” in the suburbs of Hampton, 
which has been sacked and pillaged by 
the vandal forces of the United States. 

A little further down is Westover, a 
worthy rival of Shirley, in age, dignity, 
and associations. This is the family seat 
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of the Byrds. Built soon after Shirley, 
it is almost a copy of it in style and ap- 
pearance, the house having the same 
peculiarity of facing, with four fronts. 
This is the place where Arnold landed in 
January, 1781, und marched hence to 
the capture of Richmond, it being but 
25 miles distant by land, while it is from 
50 to 60 by the course of the river. The 


‘widow of the last Col. Byrd, who -lived 


here then, was a cousin of Mrs. Arnold, 
and was suspected, though wrongfully, of 
being favourable to this invasion. West- 
over was built by the first of the Byrd 
family, the associate of Commissary 
Blair, in erecting William and Mary’s 
College. His son, Col. William Byrd, was 
probably the most influential man in Vir- 
ginia, in the early part of the last century. 
He was rather a literary man than a 
statesman. He was the Commissioner 
of Virginia, for running the dividing 
line between that State and Carolina, and 
has left, in the volume called the ‘‘ West- 
over Manuscripts,” a most graphic ac- 
count of that expedition, written. with 
wonderful ease, vivacity and humour. He 
died in 1744, and lies buried in the gar- 
den under a beautiful marble monument, 
with a laudatory inscription, which tells 
us of his honours, civil and literary, 
culminating in his being a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and President of the 
King’s Council. When the Marquis of 
Chastellux visited these estates, after the 
Revolution, he gives the palm to West- 
over, as ‘‘ surpassing them all in the mag- 
nificence of its buildings, the beauty of 
its situation, and the pleasures of its 
society.” 

We next come to Upper and Lower 
Brandon, handsome old places, not far 
apart, on the south side of the river. 
They both belong to branches of the 
Harrison family, and are remarkable as 
being the only places, it is said, on the 


James that belong to the descendants of 


the original proprietors. All who have 
had the opportunity of judging, affirm 


that the old Virginia hospitality of the 
last century is still dispensed at either 
Brandon, and by as worthy hands as 
those of their ancestors. 

Soon we come to Claremont, on the 
same side, another of Mr. Allen’s estates, 
It has no historical interest, but is men- 
tioned as the terminus of a railway, 16 
miles long, which Mr. A. has built at his 
own expense, to transport to the river 
the thousands of cords of wood which he 
cuts in his forests in Surry. The last 
place I shall name is one of the most 
beautiful, and garden-like farms on the 
river. This is Sandy Point, on the north 
bank. Its value, as a wheat farm, may 
be estimated by its sale lately for $100,000. 

In a little while we are in sight of 
Jamestown Island, and can spy the ruined 
tower, almost the sole vestige of this first 
permanent English settlementin America. 
As we pass the island we gaze with sad 
feelings on this ivy-crowned relic of the 
old church, and long to stand under its 
shade, or to walk amid its surrounding 
graves, whose stones have’ been .more 
durable than the dwellings of the once 
living inhabitants. But we cannot stop 
here now. In two or three future articles 
I hope to take my readers over the ruins 
of Jamestown, and relate the history and 
traditions of its flourishing days. 

Twenty-five miles below, we pass New- 
port News, and emerge into Hampton 
Roads, and leaving Hampton and Old 
Point to the left, we steam up the Eliza- 
beth, and soon land at our wharf in Ports- 
mouth, 

In my next number I propose to de- 
scribe some of the old churches of Vir- 
ginia, associated as they are with the 
history and life of the colonies, a few of 
which have been restored, and are still 
preserved, while most of them, with their 
ruined towers, or roofless walls, or de- 
caying materials, plead eloquently against 
the neglect and jrofanation of later 
times. 











NUMBER YV. 


THE OLD CHURCHES. 


‘Oh ye, that shall pass by these ruins 
again, 
Go kneel in their alleys and pray, 
And not till their arches have echoed 
amen, 
Rise up and fare on in your way. 
Pray God that these aisles may be crowned 
once more, 
These altars surrounded and spread, 
While anthems and prayers are upsent as 
of yore, 
As they take of the chalic and bread.’ 
[Coxe’s Ballads. 


Scattered over Lower Virginia, in 
towns, fields and forests, are many old 
churches, some still in use, others in va- 
rious stages of decay, and others recog- 
nizable as churches only by the graves of 
their former worshippers. These as 
relics of the old Establishment, when the 
Church of England was the law in the 
colony, and every parish was required to 
furnish a suitable church building, with 
a parsonage and a glebe for the minister. 
In most cases these buildings and glebes 
were built and bought by a tax upon the 
whole parish, while in some instances the 
glebe and the parsonage were received as 
legacies, and tn one or two instances, the 
church was put up at private expense. It 
would be interesting to dwell upon the 
history of the Establishment, and to trace 
the change by which the Episcopal 
church, from being the faith and polity 
of all classes, lost its hold upon the peo- 
ple, and sunk into almest the stupor of 
death. The cause was, doubtless, the 
want of piety in her clergy, if not their 
unholy lives, and these were the results 
of the want of discipline in a body, whose 
Executive officer, the Bishop of London, 
was merely a nominal power at the dis- 
tance of three thousand miles, I put no 
stress upon the foryism of the clergy in 
the Revolution, for their political inftu- 
ence with the laity was naught, as near- 
ly all the leading Revolutionists were 
churchmen. But this would take me 
aside from my object, which is to describe 
some of the old churches in the Stcte, 
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whose walls were built in flourishing 
colonial days, and whose decay is simul- 
taneous with the downfall of the church’s 
power. For many of my facts I am in- 
debted to Bishop Meade’s interesting 
volumes, 

As a preliminary step, however, it will 
not be amiss to speak of the action of the 
State Legislature in respect to church 
property, and of its results. After the 
Revolution great efforts were made by 
non-Episcopalians to deprive the church 
of her exclusive possessions, but they were 
unsuccessful before the Courts of the Leg- 
islature. At length after persistent efforts 
the Legislature was induced in January, 
1802, to pass a bill, confiscating the 
glebes, or such of them as had been 
bought by public tax, and in the Court of 
Chancery the law was pronounced consti- 
tutional. Taken up to the Court of Ap- 
peals this decision would have been re- 
versed, but for one of those mysterious 
events which baffle all calculations. This 
was the death of the presiding Judge, 
Edmund Pendleton. He had prepared, 
an elaborate opinion, reversing the deci- 
soinof the lower Court; which opinion was 
in his pocket ready to be delivered in 
Court the next day. After retiring to. 
bed, Judge Pendleton was seized with 
death, and the next morning he was 
found lifeless. His death prevented a 
majority, and the original decision has 
remained unaltered ever since, though 
the Court of Appeals has never yet deci- 
ded its constitutionality. The effect was 
to sell most of the glebes, the proceeds 
going into the county treasury for eluca- 
tional objects; while the gletes, the dona- 
tions of piety in former years, are still 
occupied by the Episcopal ministers or 
rented for their benefit. A special legis- 
lative act secured to each parish the ex- 
clusive possession of its church building 
and grave-yard. 

These old church edifices, relics of two 
centuries, are objects of. interest to the 
religious mind, and even to the antiqua- 
rian. They are of all sizes and degrees 
of costliness and dignity. Some are in 
villages and towns, and being prized as 
memorials of the great and good, are 
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kept for the recollections of the past and 
the uses of the present. Others stand in 
deserted fields or in lonely woods, sole 
relics of the pious generation which built 
them. They are nearly all cruciform in 
shape, built of English materials, and 
when taken care of and used, are in bet- 
ter condition than our new churches. 
Most of them are gone, or are going, to 
irremediable ruins; while in a few in- 
stances they have been preserved with a 
eare which shows that the holy offerings 
of their ancestors are not unappreciated 
by later generations. In any case where 
negligence or license has overwhelmed 
one of these hallowed temples, the crumb- 
ling ruins of the house of God speak to 
willing sympathies. As we enter the 
holy precincts, it may be amid the tombs 
of many generations, what mingled emo- 
tions of sadness and indignation fill the 
mind! We sorrow over this sacred house, 
built by the reverence of our ancestors, 
the spiritual home of so many of God’s 
children, now sleeping around its walls 
or beneath its chancel, deserted, desolate, 
aad decaying; while we indignantly ex- 
claim, as we behold its base uses, could 
not violence restrain its hand, nor cupidi- 
ty withhold its grasp, but it must be laid 
upon the very altar of the Lofd? 


1. The oldest of the existing churches 
is probably St. Luke’s Church, in Isle of 
Wight county. It is in a grove a little off 
from the highway between Smithfield 
and Suffolk. It is a beautiful building 
even in its decay. Ite walls and roof are 
all firm, but the windows and woodwork 
are gone, I have in my possession one 
of its pulpit rails of English oak, as 
heavy and firm as when first put up, two 
hundged and twenty-nine years ago. 
This church was erected in 1632, and if 
occupied and cared for, it would outlast 
most of our new churches. To show its 
faithful workmanship, the original shin- 
gle roof lasted 105 years, it being re- 
shingled for the first time in 1737. This 
durability of material was a marked fea- 
ture in the old churches. No green tim- 
ber, nor crumbling bricks, nor sandy 
mortar were permitted to cheat man or 
dishonour God. We shall see other 
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churches whose roofs have lasted even 
longer than this of St. Luke’s. Remote 
from population as this church is, it will 
never probably be used again, but will 
stand for many generations to come, a 
witness of its holy purposes. 

2. The oldest used church in Virginia 
is probably Si. John’s Church, Hampton. 
This venerable pile, still in fine order, 
and filled with worshippers every Sun- 
day, was built in 1660. Its predecessor 
had stood for fifty years on the Pembroke 
Farm, a mile distant. It is a handsome 
brick edifice on Queen street, and its 
church-yard is filled with the dead of six 
or more generations, In the Revolution 
the King’s coat-of-arms on its steeple was 
hurled to the ground by a thunderbolt. 
It has passed through much hard usage 
and many scenes of violence. Once it 
was thronged with the great families of 
this section of the State; then the license 
and irreligion growing out of the Revo- 
lution scattered its worshippers; then the 
British held it in the last war, and made 
its courts the scene of riot and debauche- 
ry. Now again it has fallen under the 
license of war and is stripped by the 
Vandals, whose conduct disgraces our 
Christian age. This ‘holy and beautiful 
house,’ which but a few months ago re- 
sounded with praises of Ged, is now pro- 
faned by pretended patriots, being used 
as the quarters of an invading soldiery. 
May it be saved from the torch of con- 
flagration, and again restored to its holy 
purposes ! 

3. One of the best of the oid churches 
is Bruton Church, Williamsburg, the St. 
Paul’s of the colonial capital. Standing 
midway between the Senate House and 
William and Mary’s College, and at the 
intersection of the main street with the 
avenue that led to the Governor’s Palace, 
Old Bruton was the place of worship of 
the Governor and his suite, and of the 
brave patriots who planned Virginia’s in- 
d&pendence. Its courts have been trod 
by the great and noble, while “its solid 
structure has survived them all. The 
parish was called Bruton in honour of 
Thomas Judwell, a benefactor of the 
church, a native of Bruton in England, 
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who died tha year it was built, and whose 
tomb lies against the wall of the church. 
It was built in 1678, its spacious yard 
being a donation of John Page, the first 


of that name in Virginia. His most dis- 
tinguished descendant was Gen. John 
Page, who died in 1808. Such was the 
exemplary character of Gov. Page in early 
life, that he was begged to take orders in 
the church, and become the first Bishop 
of Virginia. Though he declined this, 
his family have contributed their share to 
the church, nine of his descendants hav- 
ing been Episcopal ministers. Bruton 
Church is of brick, cruciform, and in re- 
markable preservation. It is one of the 
greatest attractions of Williamsburg, and 
I shall have something to say of its tombs 
and rural inscriptions, when I come to 
describe this classic city. 

4. A broken tower, draped with ivy 
and surrounded by falling tombstones, is 
all that is left of Jamestown Church and 
burying ground, Old as this tower is, it 
does not carry us. back to the early days 
of Jamestown, for the whole place was 
burned by Bacon in 1676, ani this tower 
we suppose was not then standing. It 
most probably belongs to the church soon 
afterwards built, and if so, itis nearly con- 
temporary with Bruton church, Williums- 
burg. There is no record of the disap- 
pearance of this church, but the tower is 
a mournful witness of the past and 
awakens the deepest interest in the heart 
of one who feels that it doubtless stands 
on or near the spot the where the Christ- 
ian altar-was first set up at Jamestown, 
and where the sacrifice of praise never 
ceased to be offered for a century. I 
shall give some inscriptions from this 
grave-yard in an article on Jamestown. 
Of the church at Henricopolis, the second 
one built in Virginia, I believe no vestige 
remains, nor is it easy to identify even its 
site. 

5. The Great Church, or the Mother 
Church, in Middlesex county, on the Rap- 
pahannwck, so called from there being two 
other churches, as it were chapels to it, 
was certainly built before 1682, for in 
that year Sir Henry Chicheley, Deputy 
Governor of Virginia, was buried within 
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its walls. He and Sir William Skipwith, 
were theleading vestrymen in this parish, 
and donors to it of land and plate. The 
old church had lost its roof, and was ut- 
terly desolate, and when in 1840 it was 
repaired, a huge tree had to be cut away, 
and the accumulated soil removed+ from 
the body of the house, before its chancel 
floor and stone aisles could be reached. 
Besides the above names, the Grymeses, 
and the Wormleys were the aristocratic 
families of Middlesex, and the old seats 
ef Rosegill and Brandon still show traces 
of the splendour of those days. The 
whole county belonged to these families, 
yet now—strange dispensation—not a 
rood of it is now owned by one of their 
name or descendant. 


6. Pongoteague Church, the oldest 
church in Accomac, still stands firm and 
unyielding after an existence of nearly 
two hundred years. It is a cruciform 
church, of brick, and bids fair to outlast 
several other generations. 


7. Grace Church, Yorktown, is one of 
the first churches built in the last centu- 
ry. It has been burned once, and lay in 
waste many years. But the original 
walls were left, and being now modern- 
ised by stucco and new wood work, it isa 
substantial church, Its walls are made 
of marl taken out of the river bank, and 
are now as hard as granite. The chuich 
was built about the time the town was in- 
corporated, soon after the year 1700. In 
the county records of York, Gov. Nichol- 
son is said to have given £20 to the build- 
ing of it. The bell is still preserved, 
with its inscription, ‘County of York, 
I shall refer to this church 
in another article. 


8. St. Peter's Church, in New Kent 
county, was built in 1703, and cost in the 
tobacco currency 146,000 pounds. Tobac- 
co was then the medium of exchange, the 
minister’s salaries even being paid in it. 
From 1727 to 1767, it had for its Rector 
the Rey. David Massom, who married 
Washington to Mrs. Custis, and who, if 
the handsome Latin inscription on his 
tombstone in the church-yard can be 
credited, was the first American who be- 
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came a Presbyter in the church of Eng 
land. 


8. Yeocomico Church, in Westmoreland 
county, one of the rudest of the old 
churches, was built in 1706. About ten 
years ago it was reshingled for the first 
time; the same roof having lasted nearly 
onehundred and fifty years. Though now 
in good repair, this church was once in a 
desolate state, the altar having been re- 
moved and used as a butcher’s block, and 
its beautiful marble font carried off and 
used as a punch bowl. Both these relics 
have been restored, and are still devoted 
to their former holy purposes. 


10. But a few years have elapsed since 
the last traces disappeared, not under the 
ravages of time, but by the ruthless hand 
of cupidity, of what was once the most 
elegant church in Virginia. 
Petsworth Church, near Rosewell, in 
Gloucester county. It cost £1200, the 
pulpit, with its rich trimming and gold 
fringe, being a separate item of £150. 
It was richly decorated, and had a fine 
painting of the Last Judgment over the 
altar. This church was built in 1723, 
and had probably become disused before 
the beginning of this century. 


li. Pope’s Creek Church, in West- 
moreland county, in which the Washing- 
tons and the Lees were baptised, went to 
ruin many years ago, and its roof threat- 
ening to fall in, was irrevently set on 
fire—can my readers imagine for what 
purpose ?—to prevent its falling on the 
cattle which were accustomed to shelter 
there! Shame on the grovelling nature 


which could deliberately make such a, 


decision! Thomas Lee, for whom Queen 
Caroline built Statford, is buried here. 
The ruins of the church are difficult to 
identify, and soon too it is to be feared, 
the spot of Washington’s birth, close by, 
will be as hard to find, 


12. Vauter’s Church, in Essex county, 


contains thé date of its erection, 1731, in © 


the bricks on one of its walls. This 
church, though now in use, lay, like most 
of the others, long years in desolation. 
A duel was once fought in its church- 
yard, before its open door, 
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13. Mount Church, in Caroline county 
—its age is not known—has become a 
seminary of léarning. Its organ, the 
first ever imported into Virginia, is now 
in a Romish chapel in Washington. In 
its sad days this holy temple was used as 
a ball-room. Under the aisle, in the 
corner where the poor sat, lies buried by 
her own direction, one of the aristocratic 
ladies of Caroline, as an act of self-abase- 
thent, that her body might be trampled 
upon by those whom in her life-time her 
conscience reproached her for treating 
with contempt. 

14. Blandford Church, near Peters- 
burg, still stands in its old burying 
ground, now enlarged to be the cemetery 
of Petersburg, a sadder memorial of de- 
cay than the graves that surround it. Its 
roof decayed, its walls ivy-grown and 
crumbling, its wood work all gone, it 
would long since have been removed had 
it not served for the funeral rites of those 
who were buried near it. It was built in 
1734, when Blandford was a thriving 
town, and Petersburg did not yet exist. 
Now Wills’ Hill, on which it stands, has 
only its dead population while the hum 
of the city of Petersburg, two miles off, 
falls unheeded on their ears. 

15. St. John’s Church, on Church Till, 
in Richmond, has already been described. 
It was probably built simultaneously 
with the settlement of Richmond in 
1737. 

16. St, Faul’s Church, Norfolk, was 
built, as indicated by brick figures on the 
transept wall, in 1739. It is one of the 
neatest and most substantial of the old 
churches. Its walls survived the confla- 
gration when Norfolk was burned by 
Lord Dunmore in January, 1776, though 
they show the indentations of cannon 
balls from the Liverpool, English frigate. 
One of these balls was kept until lately, 
as a curiosity in the vestry room, but 
may now be seen embedded in mortar in 
the hole in which it made in the end wall, 
at the head of the cross. 


17. In Warwick county, there is an old 
church called Denbigh, of wood, built 
about the year 1740, and the weather- 
boarding is still good, so excellent was 
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the timber and so faithful the work. The 
ruins of an older church are close by. 

18. I have purposely left to the last an 
account of Christ Church, in Lancaster 
county, as being in my judgment the 
gem of the ‘old churches.’ It owes its 
erection to the munificent charity and 
public spirit of Robert Carter, called from 
his owning more than 500 square miles 
of land and 1100 slaves, ‘ King Carter.’ 
Though not distinguished for age, being 
built the year of Washington’s birth, it 
has the merit of being the most beautiful 
of the old churches, and the best pre- 
served. Sof ithfully was it built of Eng- 
lish brick, and that too at Mr. Carter’s 
private expense, that not a crack dis- 
figures its plastered ceiling, the mortar 
having been pushed through the laths 
clinched on the top. Nearly all the win- 
dow panes are the original ones, and 
when a few years ago the decay of a shin- 
gle or two near the gutter, suggested a 
new roof, the shingles when taken off,— 
after 120 years of exposure,—were found 
to be so firm that they were sold to the 
neighbours. All honour to ‘King’ Car- 
ter for his noble generosity, and may this 
beautiful house long stand to perpetuate 
his memory. This church has many fine 
monuments, chiefly of this family. At 
the east end is the.stately tomb of the 
‘Palatine’ Robert himself, with a long 
Latin epitaph. Of this I shall quote one 
sentence, which claims for him the honour 
of building the church: ‘Opibus amplis- 
simis bene partis instructus, aedem hanc 
sacram, in Deum pietatis grande monu- 
mentum, propriis sumptibus extruit hocu- 
. pletavit.’ 

The social position and influence of 
‘King’ Carter are proved by the two fol- 
lowing facts: On all the Vestry records, 
his name precedes that of the minister of 
the parish, while elsewhere, even when 
knights were vestrymen, as in Middlesex, 
the minister’s name stands first. On Sun- 
days none entered the church until the 
arrival of his coach, when the people fol- 
lowed him and his family into the house 
of God which he had built. ‘King’ Car- 
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ter had so many vessels consigned to him 
from England, that they brought stone in 
ballast for want of cargo, and even now 
piles *f English rock may be seen on the 
river bank at Carotoman, his residence, 
placed there to prevent the washing away 
of thesoil. If I am not mistaken, ‘King’ 
Carter’s daughter, Anne, was the mother 
of President Wm. H. Harrison. 

Other minor churches lie scattered 
about in Lower Virginia, but they are 
repetitions of those already described. 
They have’ all passed through scenes of 
ravage and license upon which it is pain- 
ful to dwell. Most of them have disap- 
peared, their materials carried off, and 
their sites going back into a state of na- 
ture. Even the marble tombs have been 
taken for hearthstones and grindstones. 
The communion plate, often the gift of 
noble and royal friends of the church in 
England, has been handed down from 
family to family, and in some instances 
been melted for household purposes. Let 
us leave this sad subject, and while we 
mourn over so much desolation and sacri- 
lege, let us thank God that while its out- 
ward temple has gone to ruin, the prin- 
ciples of the church possess stiil all their 
original life and vigour. The following 
verses are an appropriate farewell. They 
were found inscribed by a stranger’s hand 
on the mouldering walls of old Bland- 


ford: 


Thou art crumbling to the dust, old pile, 
Thou are hastening to thy fall, 

And around thee in tky loneliness 
Clings the ivy to thy wall; 

The worshippers are scattered now 
Who met before thy shrine, 

And silence reigns where anthems rose, 
In days of ‘old lang syne.’ 


Oh! could we call the many back 
Who've gathered here in vain, 

Who careless roved where we do now. 
Who'll never mieet again; 

How deeply would our souls be stirred, 
To meet the earnest gaze 

Of the lovely and the beautiful— 
The light of other days. 
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CHRISTIAN LOVE IN BATTLE. 











An incident which occurred at Manassas, July 21st, 1861. 


BY WM. H. HOLCOMBE. 


The Northern soldier reeled and fell 
Upon the bloody ground to die: 

“Q, water, water!” was his cry, 
Unheeded mid the shot and shell. 





His comrades past him in their flight; 
A noble Southron left the chase 

And stopped to look him in the face, 
And sorrowed at the mournful sight. 





“O water, water!—Cbristian, stay— 
Pray for me”—gasped the dying man. 

“Friend! here is water in my can, 
Indeed I know not how to pray!” 








He held the sweet draught to his mouth 
With such a careful, pitying air,— 
Thine angel took it for a prayer, 

O gallant soldier of the South! 


“ Ah! since I left my mother’s knee 
And the old home, I have not prayed, 
O bless’d Jesus! send me aid; 

Some Christian soul to pray for me!” 


A Christian soldier heard the call, 
And turned him from his work of war, 
For the dear God whose souls we are, 
For the dear God who loves us all. 


He knelt amid the rush and din, 
And breathed into that hungry ear 
Such prayer as God delights to hear 
From sinners praying for their sin. 


The Northman would have fain replied : 
The soldier’s hand he tightly pressed, 
Then drew him softly to his breast 

With new-born love—and smiled and died! 


O Love that makes the man a child! 
O Lamb of God for sinners slain! 
Through Christ we all shall live again; 
Through Love shall all be reconciled. 
Warrerproor, La. 
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EXILE AND EMPIRE. « 


BY WM- M. BURWELL. 


( Continued.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Within an hour after the @esolving, 
Mr. Hyde meeting Mr. St. John, t’sked what 
troubled him?” who answered, “that the 
same that troubled him, he believed most 
good men meet in such a tiime of confu- 
sion, so wise a parliament which alone 
could kave found remedy for it, was so un- 
seasonably dismissed.” 

[Cuarenvon’s Hist. Rese rion. 


The sudden dissolution of the House 
of Burgesses was followed by the assem- 
bly and sessions of the Convention which 
provided for the administration of the 
State government, and subsequently in- 
structed the delegation in Congress to ad- 
voeate a declaration of independence. 

The first action of the Convention had 
been to provide for the public defence, 
and there can be no better evidence of 
the capacity of the Colonies for self-gov- 
ernment than the alacrity and obedience 
with which the measures prescribed by 
the Convention were carried out. 

Etienne had reached the residence of 
Mr. Grant. It consisted of a frame build- 
ing with a porch the whole length, and a 
passage through the house. The yard 
covered by a verdant turf, was separated 
by a paling from the road. There was 
not a shrub or tree in the yard. The gar- 
den adjoined the yard and was well cul- 
tivated. The outbuildings were in good 
repair, and the whole premises shewed 
the care of athrifty and prosperous owner. 

The old planter walked to the gate to 
welcome the visitor; he differed little in 
dress from the description heretofore 
given of him, but the natural ease and 
benignity of his manner, showed he had 
nev.r been embarrassed by a sense of de- 
pendence or inferiority. A life of integ- 
rity and independence had left him little 
to covet or apprehend from his fellow 
creatures. 

He shook Etienne warmly by the hand, 
and they walked to the house where he 


was greeted kindly by Mrs. Grant and 
her daughter. 

Mrs, Grant was an excellent lady, who 
co-operated in the care and industry of 
her husband. Under her auspices clothes 
were woven and spun, vegetables and 
poultry wintered, sick negroes and chil- 
dren cared for. Her house was open to 
all. She was one of those estimable 
housekeepers who belong to the church, 
weave rag carpets, furnish the improvi- 
dent with spring peas and turnip seed, 
and are always the last to hear the scan- 
dal of the neighborhood if there be any, 
She made numerous enquiries about 
Jvhn’s health and his attention to his 
studies. Miss Mary naturally asked if 
he was paying much attention to the 
young ladies. 

These enquiries were answered and the 
visitor soon went to his room. He avail- 
ed himself of the first opportunity to in- 
form Mr. Grant of his adventure, taking 
upon himself all the blame, and express- 
ing his regret that he had implicated 
John in any manner in his difficulties. 

“Well,” said the old planter, “I do 
not deny I should be sorry if John was 
dismissed. I know it would put him back 
in his studies, but what else could he 
have done? He could not have deserted 
his friend; I cannot blame him or you, 
for I know if he had been in your place 
you would have done as he has done, It 
won’t do to let them run over us.” 

Etienne was kept in suspense about the 
result of the duel for several days, but 
was at last relieved by a lettér from John 
Grant, informing him that Mr. Colbert 
was recovering. The Faculty had com- 
menced an investigation of the affair, 
but in consideration of the political ex- 
citement which prevailed seemed unwill- 
ing to pronounce any sentence, at least 
in the absence of some witnesses. It was 
thought the matter would be left to the 
courts. Thus far nothing had been said 
to the correspondent about his connection 
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with the affair, and Be hoped to remain 
until the end of the session. 

This letter brought great relief to all, 
and Etienne prepared to return to Wil- 
liamsburg, when an event occurred which 
materially changed his purposes. 

When he came down in the morning 
there was the horse of a visitor at the 
rack. There were two strangers in the 
porch. To one of them he was intro- 
duced as Mr. Vince Grahame, a name of- 
ten quoted as of authority in deer hunt- 
ing, quarter racing and rifle shooting. It 
was a name of local renown for strength, 
courage and love of harmless frolic. 
Vince was a tall, athletic man, with black 
hair, good features, and the frank address 
of a backwoodsman. The other was an 
Englishman, by trade a cooper. He told 
wonderful stories of the vats and tuns in 
Thrale’s celebrated brewery, but finding 
no brewery in the colonies, he was nuwa 
razeed cooper, exercising a subordinate de- 
partment of his calling in putting up to- 
bacco hogsheads for a livelihood. 

“Squire,” said Vince, “I suppose you 
heard that old Supplegut hired me yes- 
terday to be hung in his place if I’m not 
shot by the inimy.” 

“« Some one told me you had drawn out 
out and then agreed to go in his place. I 
thought you had as well stayed at home 
and let Souplegate gone himself. I ex- 
pect we shall all have to take our chance 
before King George is satisfied.” 

“Thad made up my mind to go into 
the war, and I thought by going as a sub- 
stitute I could do a better part by my 
family. So I took it at the first hop.” 

“ Perhaps it was as well. I,am glad 
to see you so resolute in the cause.” 

“Why, Pll tell you Squire about that. 
I’ve though® a good deal about the trou- 
bles, and latterly I’ve hearn a good deal 
about them. I was at the Court-Houso 
and heard the lawyers talking about our 
treatment from the beginning. Dunmo 
has actilly behaved scandalus, don’t you 
think so ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Trying to blow up the people with 
thar own powder, and what not. I spose 
from accounts one man will have to lose 
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his arm any how. Then these taxes, 
They’re just intended to get us used to 
be taxed and then they’ll raise them on 
us. Don’t you think so, Squire?” 

“‘T believe that will be the effect.” 

“It’s just like you’d take a three year 
old colt out of the pasture, and bridle him 
for one of your little niggers to ride to 
mill, or maybe throw the gear on him, 
only to usen him to work, agin you want 
him.” . 

The Squire smiled at the correctness of 
the illustration. 

“My wife and me talked it all over, 
and we agreed that the best men had bet- 
ter go first, and maybe it would be sooner 
over. She agreed if her brother would 
come and live with us the year out and 
save the crop, I had as well go as any 
else. So when the called muster came on, 
Captain Strong he made a speech. He 
talked mighty well, I can tell you, about 
the way we’ve been put upon by the old 
country, and said their aim was to git us 
back to make niggers of. We drawed 
who should go, and I drawed out myself. 
Then they drafted Souplegate. Well, he 
put up such a pitiful mouth about his 
store. He said being that he was an old 
countryman, he did’nt want to take sides, 
for they’d hang himeertain. At last he 
offered to find me a horse and let my old 
woman have £20 in the store. Sol con- 
cluded to try any how. Incented to go, 
and he ought to pay somebody, for he’s 
made all he’s got by cheatin any way, and 
so I told him he could make more by 
cheatin in one week than I could bya 
year’s fightin. 

“It is our duty,” said the planter, ‘ to 
stand by our country, and I hope none 
will refuse. You would, I think, have 
had to go soon any way, and it is better 
for your family that you should have 
taken Souplegate’s offer.” 

Etienne learned that the Committee of 
Safety had directed each county to fur- 
nish a contingent for military service. 
He also learned the sudden abdication of 
the Governor who had left the colony for- 
ever. 

This intelligence determined the young 
man at once to/join the army as a means 
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of aiding his country and vindicating his 
p2rsonal independence. 

Iie accordingly made many enquiries 
as to the equipment of the company to 
which Grahame belonged. He then walk- 
ed towards the stables to look at Flourel. 

‘¢So ‘that’s old Col. Cheever’s nephew, 
I thought he was off at school some 
where.” 


“Yes, he was at college, but he got 
into a scrape with another young man, 
and had to come away, but he is going 
back again.” 

“What sort of a scrape?” 

“ He fought a duel and had like to have 
killed the other. Young men do not feel 
the value of their lives.” 

“ Fought a duel!” all indifference with 
which we had looked upon the well dress- 
ed young gentleman vanishing in an in- 
stant. ‘Fought a duel! and quit col- 
lege.. Why, Squire, he’s the very man 
for cur company.” 

As soon as Etienne returned, the 
straight forward militiaman remarked: 

“ Mr. Brereton, the Squire’s been tell- 
en me about your duel scrape. I say you 
done exactly right, except one thing.” 

“ What was that ?” 

“You ought to have killed that fetched 
tory in his tracks.” 


“T had rather kill fifty in open war- 
fare.” 


“That’s the talk,’ exclaimed Vince, 
‘“come, now, Mr. Brereton, do jine, I 
know a fellow that wants a substitute the 
wurst—” 

“No,” said Etienne, “if I join it will 
be on my own account.” 

Vince’s congratulations were interrupt- 
ed by the appearance of the decanter, 
which was set out by the Squire. He took 
a glass, measured the liquor as carefully 
as if he were filling his rifle charger. 
Then turning to the company he said: 
“Well, gentlemen, here’s ‘the country 
agin the world.’ ” 

In this patriotic pledge, he was joined 
by the ex-cooper from Thrale’s, who swal- 
lowed the implied defiance of his native 
Albion as if it had been “the King’s 
health, with three times three.” 
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The visitors were then invited into the 
house where they found the ladies pre- 
siding over the luxuries of a Virginia 
breakfast. There was all the varieties of 
the bread family with every intermediate 
species of biscuit and batter-cakes ; there 
was fresh milk, butter, eggs and honey. 
With the exception of the groceries used 
on occasion of state and sickness, the 
whole repast was the natural product of 
the soil. 

The old planter attended to the wants 
of his guests. Two large dogs were 
seated in the front porch awaiting the 
falling in of their reversion, and several 
little negroes similarly interested, were 
gambolling on the grass and furnishing 
relays for a batter-cake express run every 
five minutes between the house and 
kitchen. 

Whilst this scene was going on, we 
must atone with many apologies for hav- 
ing omitted to describe Pliss Mary E. 
Grant,—probably the first young lady 
with a double name ever introduced in a 
novel. She was nearly nineteen, of fine 
height and figure: black hair, bright 
eyes, teeth all that dentist could—no, 
they were too perfect to please a dentist. 
Without being a blue stocking, Miss 
Grant ha@~read more than most youn? 
people. In a word, she was one of those 
republican young ladies, who, reared 
amidst the purest and most respectable 
associations, could meet the duties of any 
position, whether in a palace or a prairie. 
If her excellent mother should have been 
called away, or if she had received the 
addresses of any of the young men who 
rode hebdomadally to Poconoke Church 
for'a glance of her bright eye, or a 
glimpse of her Phidian ancle, as she 
stepped on the horse-block, it would have 
come as naturally for her to have assumed 
the care of a household, as for a duck to 
swim, or a rose bud to burst its petals 
and bloom! Then she was an affection- 
ate and spirited girl, loved her parents, 
brother and country. She had many 
more good qualities which will develope 
themselves as they may become necessary- 

After adjourning to the porch, the con- 
versation turned upon “the troubles.” 
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The people seemed to comprehend very 
well the consequences of British aggres- 
sion. The legislatures which at first 
would have been contented with the re- 
cognition of their rights, were fast losing 
their filial regard for the mother country 
in the rising animosities of the conflict. 
The unwise tricks of the ministry to re- 
mit the tax and rescue the principle, 
showed an arLitrary intention; the con- 
sequence of surrender were as bad as 
those of defeat. Beside, the battle at 
Bunker’s Hill and the defeat of Brad- 
dock had given the Colonist confidence by 
teaching that the enemy was not invinci- 
ble. 

“Etienne,” said the old planter, “does 
your uncle expect that this matter can be 
settled, or will we have to try our hand 
with England ?” 

Etienne replied, “his uncle was not 
well informed vf the state of feeling 
here, for he refused to believe us in earnest, 
but his correspondents in England were, 
he thought, hopeful of a settlement. For 
himself, it seemed since the treachery of 
Dunmore, the republicans would make no 
compromise with the Crown. The Tories 
and some timid property holders would 
still endeavour to avoid encounter; for 
his part, he considered then uftavoidable. 

“Mr. Grahame and myself,” said the 
Squire, ‘““belong to those who will have 
to do the fighting and paying. The bur- 
dens of war fall upon labour and proper- 
ty. What I own,I have had to work 
for; my wife has done her part, and 
more than her part in taking care. With- 
out meaning to brag, we have enough to 
live on. If any one can stand the taxes 
I can, for we use little imported goods 
that we might not do without. I had 
nothing against England, she took our 
crops at her own price and furnished us 
goods. She took care of our trade and 
we furnished men to fight the French and 
Indians for the extension of her domin- 
ions. Indeed, I felt proud of England, 
for she was a great nation and we were 
a part of her, I wanted, therefore, to 
settle this difficulty without a war; but 
it seems that England has a wrong un- 
derstanding of her power or our rights. 
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If she is to tax us without our consent, 
to spend the money in her own country 
to make palace gardens and what not; 
in such a state of things I can’t call my 
property my own,—I must then have a 
better understanding. I had rather pay 
taxes to carry on a war than to admit 
that my property belongs to any one else, 
I had as well forfeit or spend it in war, as 
have it taken away in peace.” 

Vince said, ‘‘ he had nothing again the 
old country. I scarcely knowed there 
was such a place. I have hearn my old 
people say when’! was a boy, that they 
sent us out on it on the account Squire, 
that we wouldn’t learn the King’s reli- 
gion, about that I know nothing, I 
knowed old Englant was the place whar 
the parsons and the pocket knives come 
from, and whar the tobacco an deer skins 
went to; but these things never inte- 
rested me. It was all ‘kingdom come’ 
to me, when they talked about the taxes 
upon the tea, my wife laughed and said 
it couldn’t hurt us, for we scarcely 
knowed what tea was itself; she had 
seed some at your house, but she never 
liked the truck well enough to fight for 
it. I had heard a good deal of talk, but 
I never paid much attention untwell I 
was summoned to last Hanover Court. I 
was a witness you know Squire, The 
lawyer told me the case would come on, 
so I went into the Court House, whar 
thar was a great to do. You’ve hearn 
Squire, of lawyer Henry? Well, he was 
speakin.”’ 

The Squire said he knew Henry very 
well, he was a true patriot. 

“T got a right good hearing,” con- 
tinued Vince, ‘“‘and I then seed the thing 
in a different light. He said if they 
taxed tea, why not tax iron, salt, leather, 
cloth? He said the reason they taxed 
the rich first, was that they wouldn’t risk 
what they had to git rid of the taxes, and 
they allowed the poor wouldn’t fight on 
account of the rich peoples taxes. ‘ But’ 
says he, ‘just wait tell they git the bit in 
your mouth and the saddle on your back, 
you can then rear and pitch as much as 
you please, the more you complain, the 
more they’ll whip and spur you. When 
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you git mad enough to fight, they’ll send 
armies to rule you into measures. They 
will keep soldiers here till they’re wanted, 


and no expense to old Englant.’ I seed 
it plain.” | 

‘‘Besides,” he said, “no people ought 
to be made to pay taxes without they had 
burgesses to speak in their behalf; for no 
man knowed what another man could 
stand—and he across the. oshun.” 

“Then he went on to talk about their 
coming over here to take our property 
and order us about like niggers. He 
told us about old Dunmore’s carryings 
on, and when he asked if there was any 
man that was willing to be a slave him- 
self and leave his children in bondage, 
more than a hundred called out: no, no! 
I knew I did for one.” 

‘“* Ever since then,”’ added Vince, after 
a pause, “I have made up my mind to 
stand for the country, whatever may be 
the upshot.” 

Etienne could not forbear congratu- 
lating Grahame upon his decisions. 

“We seem agreed, said Etienne, what 
does Miss Mary say to these war-like 
resolutions ?” 

“Here’s what Mary says,” remarked 
Mr. Grant, pointing to a pile of shirts 
neatly made and piled up. 

“Oh, mother!” said Mary, ‘ how can 
you, you know its your work, you cut 
them out!” 

** Yes,” remarked the matron, ‘“ Miss 
Sarah Robertson and Miss Jane Andrews, 
were here the other evening, we were 
talking about the war, Squire Grant said 
he really did not know what poor families 
would do, every one was preparing for 
his erop. If men should be taken from 
their families, there must be suffering be- 
fore they ever came back, even if they 
ever did come back. Besides, he said, if 
the counties provides for feeding the 
troops, there has been little done yet to- 
wards clothing them. So as Mary has 
always been for fighting from the begin- 
ing—” 

“Why mother, how can you give me 
such a ferocious character?” 

“Well, you all said you Would do what 
you could then; your father said the 
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ladies of Williamsburg have given a flag 
to the regiment, can’t you make a set of 
shirts for a company ?” 

“T said, in my opinion a set of shirts 
for the men would do a great deal of good, 
then you girls said if the neighbours 
would give the cloth, you would make 
them up, and you’ve been at work on 
them ever since.” 

The young lady having been thus con- 
victed of aiding and comforting the 
Rebels by the most direct and uncontro- 
vertible evidence, absconded without 
awaiting the compliments which her 
patriotism deserved. 

A little negro girl with a remarkable 
close clipped head, and a dress of flax and 
cotton, glided into the porth and swept 
off the habiliments in question. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“Patience was heard alou her griefs to tell, 
And Loyalty was tempted to rebel.” 
[Cuurcait.’s Gornam. 


“ Mean, stern rebellion, who no longer feels, 
Nor fears rebuke—a nation at her heels. 
A nation up in arms, though strong not 

proud, 
Knocks at the Palace gate, and calling 
loud 
For due redress, presents stern truths from 
pen, . 
A list of wrongs not to be borne by men.” 
[Cuurcuitt’s GotHam. 


The Convention ordered two regiments 
to hold themselves in readiness for in- 
stant service, and Squire Grant was re- 
quired to superintend the selection of the 
soldiers. 

Hollis had made up his mind to join 
one of the regiments as a volunteer. Mr. 
Grant suggested to him that it might be 
better to complete his education. If the 
war blew over, it would be time lost to 
enlist. If it continued, it would be time 
enough to join the army after quitting 
College. 

Etienne made a candid statement of 
his relations to his uncle, and his de- 
termination to rely upon himself for his 
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future support. “But,” said he, “ Mr. 
Grant, I am not too proud to ask a favour 
of you. I have some. bonds, for the 
lands inherited from my mother. I wish 
you to advance me £50, and hold the 
bonds until they are due. I do not wish 
to be entirely without money.” # 

“‘ Certainly,” said Squire Grant, ‘ you 
can have more if you need it. I have 
not got it by me, but I can draw on my 
merchant in Williamsburg, and he’ll pay 
it, and replace it out of my tobacco, 
when it goes in ——. But you must 
make up with the old Colonel. 

Etienne said he feared that would be 
impossible. They differed so much, his 
uncle would require concessions of opin- 
ion he couldmever make. ‘“ For my love 
and duty towards him,” said the young 
man, “they are unchanged, but I can 
never become dependent on him after 
what has passed.” 

The conversation then dropped, and 
they rode together to Souplegate’s store, 
at which place the people were to assem- 
ble, to furnish their quota of militia for 
the regiments ordered by the Convention. 

They were about the first to arrive. 
Mr. Grant being a committee-man for 
the county, and a punctual customer, was 
received with great display by the polite 
Saundors. 

“Ah! Mr. Grant, mon, how are ye 
the day, and how’s the gude wife and the 
lassie? Mr. Brereton, fe’ll be fresh fra 
the College ; how are ye gettin’ on in the 
Humanities and the Classics? Integer 
vite, scelerisque purus. I’m na smatterer 
myself, you’ll see.” 

The visitors made suita'le responses, 
and then shook hands with all the neigh- 
bours sitting in the long porch of the 
store. The industrious merchant ran off 
to wait on his customers. 

The planters were conversing about 
their crop of tobacco. They had talked 
over the “‘ seasons” and the “ stand,” but 
their prominent topic was, of course, the 
approaching. troubles. This had, natu- 
rally, an effect upon the agricultural 
purposes of the planters. There was an 
old man, clad in a suit of dark domestic, 
with a shirt of unbleached flax linen. . 
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His hair was cut perfectly close; his 
features had béen deeply graven by the 
hand of Time. He has a large chaw of 
tobacco in his mouth, and is whittling a 
sourwood cane. ‘He remarked: 

**T had allowed to have got in about 
forty thousand ; but, latterly, I have con- 
eluded, if the war takes place, to make 
more grain. There’s no knowing what 
we'll have to do before frost, and tobacco 
can’t take care of itself as corn cau.” 

** Squire Grant,” said old Mr. Ashford, 
**vyou remember when the Indian War 
broke out ?” 

** Mighty well.” 

“7 was drafted. When I left home I 
had a piece of second year’s ground in 
tobacco. It was just in top, and as even 
as the grains on a ear of corn. I hated 
to leave it, but I thought my wife would 
hire help and have it scraped down and 
suckered ; but she was tooken down soon 
after I left. We went clear out on Clinch, 
built two forts, chased the Indians to 
their towns, and broke up their cabins 
and corn-patches. When I come back 
my old woman was just abie to creep out. 
All the neighborhood had been sick. But 
the tobacco! Lord, you’d a-cried to see it. 
Riddled by the worms! Run to suckers, 
and not worth eutting. The corn did 
well enough, except what the squirrels 
had eat. Always since that, if I’ve got 
to go from home, I only want the fences 
kept up, and that’s mgre than we can 
have done.” 

The soldiers now began to arrive. Cap- 
tain Strong rode a gelding that shied at 
everything, as if he suspected an am- 
bush. In the midst of a violent combat 
with this incredulous animal, the Captain 
made his appearance. Having conquered 
his doubts-in some degree, with a cudgel, 
the Captain alighted, and hitched to a 
swinging limb. 

The crowd soon assembled around the 
Captain, and a general exchange of salu- 
tations, and health reports, took place. 
Soon the Captain walked off with Squire 
Grant, to hold a conference upon the ap- 
pointment of officers. Mr, Grant said 
that, withowg prejudice to any one, he 
would mention, that perhaps Mr. Brere- 
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ton would volunteer, and that, in that 
case, he would make a good lieutenant. 
The ordinary proclamatiun was then 
made, “ All Captain Strong’s company 
parade here,”’. it was then announced 
thatthe Committee had determined to raise 
two regiments for the defence of the 
country, and that it had been thought 
best to enlist a company of cavalry on 
that day. 


The men, who had by this time mounted 
their horses, appeared in front of the 
store. There was, however, a good deal 
of discussion, whether the company ought 
to be organized as cavalry or infantry. 
Some contended that cavalry could not 
be as easily provided for, ‘‘It was as 
much,” said those who advocated this 
view, “‘as aman could do to take care of 
himself, Jet alone a cretur.”’. Others con- 
sidered it would be much easier to ride 
than to march cn foot. Vince Grahame 
preferred cavalry service, because he 
thought it would do the country more 
good and the “inimy” more harm. He 
was, however, ready any way—rifle and 
tomahawk, and cartridge; it was all 
one to him.. 

Captain Strong formed his men into 
line, and then told them off into 
The enlistment was not so general as had 
been anticipated. The music furnished 
for the occasion was a drum, which was 
beaten, without other accompaniment, by 
a cross-eyed veteran. The first few taps 
of this instrument, followed by a thun- 
dering roll, so discomposed the horses of 
some of the troopers, that it was at once 
discontinued. The Captain ordered ‘a 
youth to procure a tin horn from the 
store, with which the movements of the 
troop could be better directed. This 
musie resembled that of a canal rider, 
announcing his approach to a lock. Not 
having this illustration, the by-standers 
likened it to the notes of the wild geese 
going north. Its first effects surpassed 
those of the superseded drum. At the 
first ‘‘ blast of that dread horn,” the Cap- 
tain’s charger shied at some imaginary 
spectre, and though he did not exactly 
say “‘Ha! ha! in the valley,” yet his 
tcrrified snorts were in unison with the 
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trumpet. During the terrific combat 
which ensued between the Captain and 
his steed, several others manifested a 
mutinous spirit, Several long-tailed colts, 
aLnost innocent of the bridle, revolted 
aguinst the occupation, and Flourel 
showed repugnance to the articles of war. 
But during the whole turmoil, the horn 
was blown as. steadily as if it were the 
motive power of the whole troop. No 
discipline could have borne that unearthly 
horn, and soon several colts were backing 
and plunging, and scouring over the old 
field as if.a foe. were in full . pursuit. 
Vince Grahame swore thatif the “inimy” 
would only keep blowing that horn, they 
would’nt. have to fire a gun at the 
company. 

At last Captain Strong composed his 
pony sufficiently to draw his sword, 
which he waved towards the unconscious 
trumpeter as a sign to siop. -At each 
wave of the dreaded steel, the Captain’s 
charger swerved as if from a flash of 
lightning. Whilst he of the horn kept 
on blowing, with a pertinacity which 
would have ensured the prostration of a 
city, until a dismounted trooper, in des- 
peration, tore the trumpet from his grasp. 

Jake,” cried Captain Strong, “ when- 
ever you see me wave my sword this 
way, you quit blowing.” Jake grinned 
his appreciation of the command. 

The Captain reined his terrified steed 
with difficulty, and called out, 

“ Gentlemen—Gentlemen. This muster 
is for the present over, (wo!) I don’t 
think we can raise (wo!) a horse company 
(wo! wo!) at this present (won’t you be 
quiet), Therefore, you will come up and 
enlist as infantry. I am very sorry my- 
self—(what’s got into the critter!) but 
we must do the best we can for the 
country.” 

The disbanded cavalry rode off to tie 
their horses, and soon returned to erflist 
as minute militia, and the ranks were 
soon filled. 

To have seen the cunning eye of the 
old Scotchman, who, when all had gone 
out to witness the horse parade, was 
“peeping” at them through the little 
window near his desk, would have shown 
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that his confidence in the colonial cause 
was not very strong. Indeed, no one 
who had ever seen ‘“‘the pomp and gir- 
cumstance” of regular troops, could: have 
doubted for a moment the dispersion of 
such a. miscellaneous mob. The horse 
had especially excited the risibility of 
Saunders—there was such disparity be- 
tween the men. The horses. were:so.in- 
different, and so badly equipped. Here 
was a great hump-shouldeyed fellow, 
wearing a white hat with a crape around 
it, bestriding a pony so small that-it 
seemed a velccipede, to be. impelled ‘by 
the touch of his: toes. There sat-a saf- 
fron-haired young fellow, upon whom the 
‘‘agur”’ seemed to foreclose a mortgage, 
mounted on a brood-mare, followed by a 
colt. ‘The larger proportion of men and 
horses, though rough and awkward, 
showed the practiced eye material out of 
which seldiers could be soon made. 

So Saunders thought a single charge 
from the ‘“ Queen’s Rangers,” or “the 
King’s Own,” would soon send such troops 
to the woods and mountains, and enable 
him to turn a canny penny upun the 
confiscation, fra bye he thought “a con- 
seederation’”’ for his loyalty. 

- When the company had been formed, 
the officers appointed andthe men dis- 
missed, the crowd then adjourned to the 
store, to try the virtues of Souplegate’s 
brandy. 

“Well, old “Sock, how do you like the 
muster to-day ?” 

“A-weel, it was. yara grand, Master 
Grahame—vara grand. The Captain’s 
beastie capered beautiful. Its a most 
equal to a sarcus I see once, Od! if its 
as diffikeel to, git him intil the inimy’s 
ranks as intil his own, I’m thinkin’ the 
Captain will never be killed by a broad- 
sword. Certainly, Mr, Renneck, I’ll wrup 
ye'up five pound at the same,” and off 
hurried Saunders, to wait on a customer. 

“I don’t,believe old Souple is a friend 
to his country,”"*remarked Joe Cannon, 
who having effected a liberal transfer-of 
thre brandy was in a ieee to — 
his ts freely. 


“By —.,” replied — *he don’t 


know which is his country tell he sees 
how the thing is gwine.”.. . 

“Gentlemen,” sung out a noice in the 
crowd, “is thar ennybody. on this hill 
that wants a swap? ’m.a guine. into 
the service on foot, an’ this nag ought to 
be.in the cavalry.” Thigsally occasioned 
laughter. ‘‘ Squire Grant,” continued the 
speaker, “I got him purposely for you to 
ride to: your. plantations: and to court ; 
look how he moves.’ And the stout- 
looking young. savage reined his wall- 
eyed steed very short, dug his heek— 
armed firnily with a brass. pin—into his 
sides, and’ paced him rapidly down the 
road. The animal displaying, by sundry 
limps and contortions, the torments of 
incipient spavin, and a sore back. 

This equestrian was followed by an- 
other, who paced after him; they reined 
up together in the distance,,and, after 
a brief colloquy, Were séen to exchange 
saddles, and paced rapidly baek, each, in 
the opinion of the by-standers, cheated 
to his heart’s eontenti 

Duly enlisted as a mindte man, and 
nominated as first lieutenant, Etienne re- 
turned with Mr, Grant. He told Cap- 
tain: Strong, however, that he eould not 
be relied on to muster regularly until 
called into actual service.) 

He had decided to go to Williamsburg, 
and engage in the office of the chancery 
court as a scribe, at the same time ‘that 
he pursued the study ofthe law, as a 
profession. -This plan met the approval 
of Mr. Grant, and in a few days after he 
geparted again for the metropolis. 


CHAPTER X1YV. 


_1. What's the quarrel ? 
2. Liberty, they say, sir! 
[Suckiine’s Bevnerat. 


The next day Mr. Grant rode over to 
Naseby. Col. Cheever welcomed him with 
all the cordiality of former times, but 
without his usual cheerfulness. ° 

When in the course of their conversa- 
tion, Mr. Grant reférred to Etienne, the 
veteran commenced walking the portico 
with an erect step. - 
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Mr. Grant alluded in a delicate man- 


ner to the misunderstanding. He com- 
mented upon the disadvantage of a young 
man going into the world without a pro- 
tector or guide, and asked if it would not 
be possible to effect a reconciliation ? 

‘“‘ Sir,” said the Colonel, stopping short 
in his walk, “‘I respect your motives and 
prize your friendship, but never mention 
that misguided boy tomeagain. I might 
bear waste, extravagance and ingratitude 
to me, but perfidy to his king I will never 
forgive.” 

“You know my motives,” said Mr. 
Grant. “I have made this effort to re- 
store peace without the knowledge of 
your nephew. I regret to hear you speak 
in that manner about those who do not 
intend to submit to the tyranny of Eng- 
land. Nevertheless I shall always do 
anything in my power for you or your 
nephew. Good by, sir.” 

Col. Cheever stretched out his hand 
withoutspeaking. Mr. Grant took it and 
left the house. As he mounféd his horse 
the veteran was standing in the same po- 
sition, 

Etienne had returned to Williamsburg 
and obtained employment in copying pro- 
cesses and reading the elementary princi- 
ples of the law. 

The depredations of Governor Dyn- 
more, who was buccaneering upon the 
coast, compelled the colonists to take up 
arms, and once more our young friend 
left the pursuit of learning and joined 
his company. 

The enemy were in possession of Nor- 
folk, the only sea port of Virginia, and 
from this point were laying waste the ad- 
jacent country. 

The committee of safety had determin- 
ed to dislodge them, Among others call- 
ed on to carry the intelligence of their 
purpose into the country, Etienne had 
been sent for by the committee. 

“Mr. Brereton,” said Mr. Ludwell, 
“you have been sent for to perform a 
public duty. It is confidential.” 

Etienne bowed. 

“We wish to organize an expedition 
against the enemy now fortified at Nor- 
folk. We wish the minute men of Lu- 
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nenburg to take part. We learn that 
you have been enrolled in that county.” 

Etienne replied that he had been. 

“* We wish you to take this dispatch to 
the colonel of your regiment.” 

By dint of hard riding, the dispatches 
were placed in the hands of the colonel 
within eighteen hours, and Etienne re- 
turned to Squire Grant’s. Whilst he took 
some refreshment, Captain Strong was 
sent for. He learned with great equan- 
imity that “the boys” were called into 
service. 

“« Mr. Brereton,” said the captain, ‘‘ my 
company’s under better drill than it 
was that day at the muster. The boys 
are gittin to understand the manuril and 
platoon movement first rate. But what'll 
yo do? You was to have been my first 
leftenant. Bill Gibbons, he’s actin.” 


Brereton said he would be content to 
actas private. He supposed there would 
be more fighting than commanding neces- 
sary. 

John Grant was pursuing the study of 
medicine. He had received the appoint- 
ment of assistant surgeon in the regi- 
ment. 

Captain Strong said, “John, put my 
name down on your roll,” 

“Why, John,” said Mrs, Grant, “I 
thought you were to be one of the doc- 
tors.’ 

““T don’t care, mother, I don’t intend 
to be holding people’s legs and arms 
when my friends are in the battle. I 
have seen Etienne shot at once, when I 
was in no danger, and I don’t intend to 
do it again, So put me down, Captain.” 

Captain Strong was very glad of such 
a recruit, so he drew out his inkhorn and 
inscribed the young surgeon on his list. 

Every preparation had been made for 
the comfort of the young soldiers, provi- 
sions enough for a small campaign had 
been cooked, knapsacks had been made 
and packed; two deer guns had been 
cleaned and loaded, and no two men bet- 
ter appointed, or more determined, could 
have been found within the colony. 

The excitement of prsvaration, and the 
eager anticipation of doing service in the 
common cause, prevented our friends from 
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feeling as acutely as under other circum- 
stances they ought to have done. 

Brereton grasped the hands that were 
extended to wish them success and safe 
returns. 

“ You must pardon me, Mr. Brereton,” 
said Mary; “I shall pray for the cause 
and for those who peril their lives in it. 
I only wish it had a million of such men 
as John and yourself. You see—you 
see’”’—said she, pressing her handkerchief 
hastily to her eyes—“ I’ve been crying— 
well its no use to deny it—you’re our 
friend and my brother’s, and I can’t help 
it, but I know you wont think wrong of 
it.” The patriotic girl extended one 
hand to Etienne and the other to John. 

‘* Etienne,” said Squire Grant, “‘ take 
care of yourself; if you leave the girls 
crying at this rate’— 

““Pshaw! father,” said Mary, “ you 
know it aint that,” and she turned off 
drying her eyes very hurriedly, but they 
filled again so rapidly that she kissed her 
brother, shook hands with Etienne again 
and went into the house. 

As the marches and bivouac of the 
militia would have little to render it in- 
teresting, we announce that the regiment 
of Col. Woodford reached the neighbour- 
hood of Norfolk and took up a position 
near the Great Bridge. They proceeded 
at once to throw up a breast-work, and to 
drill and instruct the soldiers, to receive 
the attack which they supposed must 
soon follow. 

We may thus introduce as an episode 
one of the acts of violence of which civil 
war is so prolific. 

The attention of the soldiers was at- 
tracted by a man on horseback, who rode 
slowly to the camp. Behind him was his 
wife, and by their side walked three ne- 
gro slaves. The man was emaciated, and 
ragged. The woman weeping piteously, 
the negroes in their working apparel, sa- 
luted the officer of the day respectfully 
and sat down at a short distance. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said the stranger, “ aint 
this the rebel’s camp ?” 

The officer replied with some indigna- 
tion, “that it was the ——- regiment of 
Virginia militia.” 

The man said, hurriedly, “I didn’t 
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mean to make you angry, sir, but that’s 
what I’ve heerd it called. I’ve bin tryin 
to find you four days. The British eome 
ashore, They took all they could carry 
and burnt the balance. They got mad 
because we couldn’t tell them whar our 
money was. Wedidn’thaveany. They 
bernt al} our tops and straw.” 

“And our chairs and tables,” sobbed 
the woman. 

“They butchered seme of our cattle 
and shot the balance, They drove off 
most all our niggers.” 

‘But our children escaped,” said the 
woman, “ thank God!” 

** How was that?” asked the officer, 

“ The negroes took them across Black 
river in a canoe, We staid to see the 
wust.” 

“‘ Where did these negroes come from.” 

“They quit Dunmo and runaway to 
us.” 

“ Here, boy,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ what 
is your name ?” 

“ Abram, sir.” 

“Where did you leave Gov. Dunmore,” 

“You see, sir, me and Joe dar, was 
plowing down on de creek. The soldiers 
come right by us, on dar way to de house, 
so we took out our horses and tied em off 
in de woods—dat’s one of de horses now, 
sir—and went to the house ; when we got 
*dar, the childern had jest got in de boat.” 

“What children ?” 

“Why our white children, sir; two of 
our black people got in the boat and pull- 
ed across the river.” ° 

“The soldier-men didn’t pear to mind 
that, they was busy other ways. One 
gentleman, he was dressed very fine, oh 
heap finer dan you is, sir. He say boy, 
don’t you want to be free. I told him 
whar to, sir? He say go with me. I say, 
I got wife at Mr, Ferris’, sir. He say if 
I was such d—n fool he wouldn’t have 
me, but dey wouldn’t letsme go for all 
dat. 

“Den dey take every thing out of de 
house and off de plantation. Dey kill de 
steers wid de yoke on them ; dey kill pig; 
dey cateh chicken. Dey set fire to de 
house ; dey set firs to de straw stacks and 
de shuck-stack, and de house. They all 
got drunk out of a barrel of peach bran- 
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dy before the captain knowed it. Then 
they tie master and mistress and drive 
us all along together. They stick us wid 
dare bayonets and laugh. Then they 
turn master and mistess loose. They took 
us to the ship, but we got away in de 
night and got one of de horses, so we all 
come along together.” 

Mr. Salmons continued his complaints. 
“He had nothing to do with it. He 
warnt going to war. They took his nig- 
gers and destroyed his property, he want- 
ed to know if thar was no law?” 

The colonel had them taken into the 
encampment and gave them some refresh- 
ment, after which he sent them to a neigh- 
bouring planter. He promised the man 
to send a flag to Governor Dunmore to 
enquire after his property, and learn 
something of his distress. 

“ Now boys,” said Vince Grahame, who 
with many others heard the wretched 
man relate the story of his wrongs, “‘ you 
see what we’ve got to expect. You hear 
thar proclamation about peace and par- 
don, and here’s a man says he was thar 
side, if any.” 

“T reckon,” said Captain Strong, “ they 
don’t make novdifference, I used to hear 
my old grandaddy say—he come out of 
the ole country—that once upon a time, 
over thar somewhars, the Papishes took 
some prisoners. Well, the rule in them 
times was, to kill all you took—like In- 
dians. But they come and told the gine- 
ral of the Papishes, that some of the 
prisoners was good Papishes as any; 
‘kill em all,’ sayd the gineral, ‘ the Lord 
will know his own,’ ” 

Etienne requested permission to accom- 
pany the flag. 

The Forrey was lying ir the stream, 
more than thirty miles from the Ameri- 
cancamp. The flag arrived about sun- 
set, the officers were taken on board in 
a boat and received without any ceremony 
or respect. 

The letter of Col. Woodford to Gover- 
nor Dunmore was presented. ‘The officer 
of the deck broke out into a paroxysm of 
oath against rebel impertinence. ‘Can 
we see his Excellency.” 

“No. You cannot. He shall not be 
disturbed by you? beggarly complaints.’ 
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“If you choose ta take the responsibil- 
ity,” said the Virginia officer, “ of sup- 
pressing a letter addressed to the Gover- 
nor, we shall endorse it accordingly and 
take other means to communicate with 
him,” : 

The officer of the deck apparently 
thought better of his first purpose and 
went into the cain. He soon returned 
and ushered the visitors into the presence 
of Governor Dunmore and his private 
secretary, Mr. Colbert. 

Lord Dunmore received the gentlemen 
with civility, expressed the belief that 
the story of Salmons was exaggerated. 
But said enquiries should be made, and 
his property, if to be found, should be 
restored. : 

He then entered into a defenee of his 
own conduct, and turning to Etienne, 
hoped he had not committed himself to 
this desperate cause so far that he could 
not withdraw and accept the bounty of 
his Majesty, for which, on account of his 
uncle, Governor Dunmore would interest 
himself earnestly. + 

Etienne told him his own course had 
been deliberately taken, and would not 
be changed. Whilst he respectfully de- 
clined any intervention in, his own be- 
half, he hoped the Governor would take 
early measures to reinstate the poor peo- 
ple who had occasioned the visit, in their 
little property. 

The Governor replied coldly, ‘it was 
one of the consequences of rebellious re- 
sistance, but it should be attended to.” 

The deputation took leave at nightfall, 
without an offer of refreshment, or a re- 
quest to remain all night. 

Just as Brereton was going down the 
side, he was stopped by Colbert. 

‘“‘T have been indebted to you, sir, for 
a dangerous wound,” 

“You have been indebted to yourself, 
sir, for having occasioned it,”’ 

“We shall meet again, sir,” said Col- 
bert. . 

“As often as you may wish—in the 
same manner, sir.”’ 

Colbert scowled upon his adversary 
with malignity and turned from him. 
Phe unsuccessful deputation left the ship 
and returned to camp. - 
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CHAPTER XV. 


“T amaist never sleep till my bonny lady 
Moon gangs till her bed—main by token— 
ye ken when she’s at the full, rowing 
abunc us yender in her grand silver coach. 
I have danced to her, my lave, sometimes 
for very joy.” 

[Heart or Mipioraiay. 


The colonial militia had been some days 
in their fortified camp, awaiting the move- 
ments of the enemy intrenched near the 
eastern end of the Great Bridge. 

The weather was now becoming cold, 
our friends having no sufficient protec- 
tion, bad, on the night of the 8th Decem- 
ber, risen to seek comfoit at the camp- 
fire. ‘‘ Crank,” said Vince to the satur- 
nine maker of casks, “it’s your turn to 
hunt some light-wood. Come, you know 
where it is.” 

The “cooper, thus adjured, turned up 
somewhat in appearance like a half-open- 
ed jack knife. He rubbed his eyes, put 
on his hat, lit his pipe at the fire and de- 
parted into the darkness. In a few mo- 
ments he returned without his pipe and 
addressed Vince with many symptoms of 
alarm. _ 

“ Where’s that brush?” asked Vince. 

“‘T vos going into the wood, but oh, my 
eye, vot do you think I see?” 

“ T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“ What was it Crank ?” asked John. 

“T see a man a skulkin round the 
camp,” whispered Crank. ‘“ He thought 
I vos after him, d’ye see; so he kept 
backin avay. So I made bold to go a lit- 
tle way to’ards him, and bless ye, he cut 
avay like vinkin. I think they’re watch- 
ing us.” 

“Tories, most likely,” said Vince. 

Etienne took Crank with him to the 
marque of Captain Strong. This con- 
sisted of a pine bush, under the lower 
limbs of which the Captain had crept for 
shelter. When he had been awakened, 
he said it would be best to report to Col. 
Woodford. 

‘“‘ No,” said Vince, “that'll waken up 
the whole encampment for nothing. Spo- 
sen you let two of us go and recunnoitre}”’ 

, rhe Captain was not clear about his 


‘ authority to send out scouts, but said they 
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might do so in order to determine whether 
it was worth while to report the fact. 
Thus authorized, Vince, John Grant 
and Etienne left the marque, having 
been furnished with the watchword to 
pass the sentinels. : 
The service was one of importance, and 
the soldiers were active and resolute men. 
After having separated and made a cir- 
cuit of the camp, they came together near 
where a sentinel was standing, Etienne 
asked him if he had heard any thing. 


“ Nothing,” said the man, “except a 
canoe crossing the river about half a mile 
above. I heard the paddle strike the 
boat once or twice.” 

“Suppose we cross the bridge,” ob- 
served Vince. 

“You'd better mind,” remarked the 
sentinel, “it will not be long before moon 
rise.” 

The spies approached the bridge and 
awaited the moon. In half an hour it 
shone brightly on the white plank, and 
the whole country beyond was plainly 
visible. 

“It would be folly to cross,” said Eti- 
enne. 

“T would like to know what them Bri- 
tishers mean,” replied Vince. 

“Bat it would be folly to cross,” said 
John Grant; “I could hit you a hundred 
yards off if you were standing on the 
bridge.” 

“Them cattle,” said Vince, pointing to 
several standing near them, “ has got a 
good deal more confidence in these camps 
than they would if they knowed how nigh 
we was out of provisions.” 

“Maybe we could crawl along in the 
string sills of the bridge,” said John, 
“but what good would that do? It’s as 
light as day on the other side.” 

“T’ll tell you what we can do,” said 
Grahame, “take care of my gun, you 
two Jet three of them pass and stop the 
balance.” 

The soldiers then walked towards the 
cattle and drove them before them. Eti- 

nne and John ,obeyed his overtures, 
and the cattle in front crossed the bridge 
at a brisk pace, making the planks rattle. 

They soon heard a British sentinel ery 
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out in the distance, “Who goes there? 
Who—” 

“Stop, you fool,” cried another, “ it’s 
a cow.” 

“Well, d-—n her, she was very near 
being beef, replied the sentinel, recover- 
ing his piece. ‘“G—d,” said he, “I 
thought the whole rebel camp was com- 
ing.” 

“‘ Now,” said Vince, after all was quiet, 
‘“here’s an old yoke of oxen, wait till I 
get them by the tails, and they’ll drive 
like coach horses. Thar, don’t skeer the 
creturs, You stay here till moon down, 
and I’ll come back if the inimy an’t got 
me.” 

The oxen under whose convoy Vince 
had placed himself, walked steadily across 
the bridge. So near did they pass the 
sentinel that but for their interpositions 
Vince might have seen the gleam of his 
bayonet. 

The sentinel did not however incur the 
ridicule of his comrade a second time by 
asking the countersign of a cow. Avail- 
ing himself of the first bushes which they 
approached, the spy quitted them and 
threw himself on the ground. There were 
some difficulties he had not anticipated. 
He was within the line of sentinels near 
a ditch and embankment. He crept to 
the ditch and laid flat. He was near an 
embrasure, or rather an opening in the 
intrenchment occupied by a field piece. 

Here the militiaman could only take 
the chances of learning something by 
overhearing the sentinels, but he deter- 
mined to be quiet until the moon had set. 

Suddenly he heard the approach of 
horses, and the word was given to turn 
out the guard, Soon a messenger for the 
commanding officer was reported, and 
that officer soon came out of his tent and 
walked to where the messenger had been 
arrested by the sentinel. After a short 
colloquy, the messenger dismounted, com- 
mitted his horse to the sentinel, and ac- 
companied the commander to his teat; 
their walk was past the spot where Vince 
Grahame was lying. 

“The order,” said the Captain, “is to 
attack the rebel camp immediately.” 

‘Yes, the Governor has determined to 
strike a blow at the cowardly peasants.” 
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“The plan is nota goodone. Weare 
not ready.” 

““T hope, Captain Fordyce, her Majes- 
ty’s officer will not discourage it.’’ 

“ Harkye, sir,” said Captain Fordyce, 
“Tam in confidential alliance with you 
as the Governor’s Secretary, and there- 
fore, no doubt, a gentleman. What my 
opinion of the wisdom of the Governor’s 
policy is, is immaterial. His order is my 
warrant. Did he order me to charge the 
whole d—d rebel army with a corporal’s 
guard, I should doit. The responsibility 
is his, the risk mine.” 

““ But, Captain, the orders are, it seems 
to me, very judicious,” said Mr. Colbert, 
Secretary pro tem. to the Governor. He 
stopped near the field piece to vindicate 
his patron, “The orders are to surprise 
the rebel camp and bayonet them all 
without distinction, except such officers 
as you may select for trial at home, those 
are to be sent aboard the Liverpool. You 
will read all this in your dispatch.” 

“Does his Lordship propose to come 
ashore ?” asked Fordyee drily. 

** T believe not.” 

““ Are you to accompany us?” 

“T think not. Iam copying dispatches 
for the ministry, and wish to include the 
capture of these miscreants. You ought 
to furnish a report by eleven to-morrow.” 

“* Lookye, Mr. Secretary, were you ever 
in an engagement ?” 

“No,” replied Colbert, “I have been 
wounded in a duel, but was never in an». 
engagement.” 

“Do you know the consequence of at- 
tacking an enemy of double your force in 
intrenchments ?” 

“ With British troops the result cannot 
be doubtful.” 

“ No, it is not doubtful; we shall take 
their camp and route them, but whether 
the report will be in by eleven o’clock is 
a different matter. However, I shall send 
for the captains of the watch and learn 
what has been observed by the sentinels, 
and I will then reply to your dispatches. 
You can come to my tent and remain 
there.” 





See ae eee 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


“We worldly men when we see friends 
and kinsmen past hope, sunk in their for- 
tunes, lend no hand to liftthem up. But 
rather set our feet upon their heads to 
press*them to the bottom.” 

{New Way ro Pay Orp Dzprs. 


During the absence of Capt. Fordyce, 
we may as well explain how it came. to 
pass that Colbert occupied the i of 
Secretary to the Governor. | 

It had happened in this wise, stimu- 
lated by his hatred of Etienne, he had 
determined to injure him by misrepre- 
sentations. Reflecting upon the subject, 
it occurred to him that he might thereby 
ingratiate himself, as his successor, in 
the esteem and inheritance of Colonel 


Cheever. 


This was a deep and desperate scheme. 

Colbert had been, as we have stated, 
sent for by Col. Cheever as soon ‘as his 
wound had healed. He had told—appa- 
rently with great reluctance—how the 
quarrel had originated. He had repri- 
manded Etienne—-as he conceived his 
duty—for speaking disrespectfully of the 
ministry and Governor. Etienne had re- 
iterated his contemptuous expressions. 
He had reminded Etienne of the loyalty 
of his unele and his obligations. Colbert 
hesitated to give the pretended reply. 

“What did he Bay, sir?” asked the 
veteran. 

“That he was under no obligations to 
follow the example of a Tory. That he 
had as good a head as your own, and that 
no man should tyrannise over his opin- 
ions. I remonstrated with him for his 
ingratitude, he became very abusive and 
we fought.” 

“Sir,” said Col. Chaewee, “he has 
said he has a sword, let him get a living 
by it. He says I tyrannise over his opin- 
ions. He shall enjoy their consequences. 
Hie has denounced the government of his 
King, I will leave him to its justice.” 

“For you, sir, you have been wounded 
in defence of loyal principles. You shall 
never want a friend. Make my house 
your home. You shall replase that un- 
grateful and misguided young man.” 


Colbert heroically refused the offer. 
He was poor, but he could depend upon 
his own ability. God forbid he should 
profit by the errors of another. Etienne 
had been surrounded by bad advisers. 
He had been misled by the flattering no- 
tice of Republican leacers. No doubt he 
would see his error and atone for it. 

The object of Colbert was obtained. 
Col. Cheever gave him credit for a mag- 
nanimity too great to profit by the mis- 
fortunes of another. He inwardly re- 
solved to indemnify him for his risk of 
life and fidelity to principle, by making 
provision for him. 

This conversation followed by state- 
ments equally artful on the part of Col- 
bert, excited greatly the indignation of 
the old loyalist and gave him great pain. 
With him the highest duty was to the 
King, a man wanting in that was unwor- 
thy of confidence. Political prejudice 
neutralizes every virtue in an antagonist. 
In the estimation of Col. Cheever, a Re- 
publican was a Rebel; a Rebel an ingrate 
and a villain. He could make no excep- 
tion, even in favor of his own blood. 


Colbert found his object attained, he 
never mentioned the name of Etienne. 
He returned to his studies, wrote the 
most dutiful letters filled with diatribes 
against the Rebels,.and was honoured 
with the post of temporary Secretary to 
the Governor. He had shown a letter 
from a pretended confidante in the Rebel 
camp, representing them to be without 
arms or ammunition. Upon this repre- 
sentation chiefly, the Governor had des- 
patched him to the British camp with the 
instructions to which we have referred. 


In this scheme, Colbert sought the 
death or capture of Etienne. He knew 
that peace might restore the relations he 
had so basely interrupted. His reasoning 
was not good, but it was such as often 
deceives villains. 

But here comes Captain Fordyce. 

“You may tell Governor Dunmore, 
that everything is in readiness. Both 
camps are still. “Tell his Excellency I 
shall attack at daybreak. You will know 
to-morrow sir, whether a man who won 
his commission at Bellick, objects to a 
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military movement from personal appre- 
hension.” 

Colbert hastened to assure him that he 
attributed his opinions to the good of his 
majesty’s service and to no other motive, 
Their tones, less and less distinct as they 
withdrew, seemed to roll from the breast 
of Vince Grahame a weight which grew 
brighter and lighter until the silence was 
only broken by the tree frog or cicadal. 
The moon was now below the line of the 
forest trees and shone as the checkered 
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light of lamps may be supposed to fall 
through the fret work of some Gothic 
cathedral upon the pavement under 
which silence the dead as here the living 
were stretched in unconscious slumber. 

The darkness which succeeded enabled 
the militiaman to creep to the bridge, and 
taking off his shoes he crossed without 
noise. His watchful friends, we are 
ashamed to say, had fallen to sleep during 
his absence. 


|T0 BE CONTINUED.]| 





UNKNOWN HEROES. 


BY W- HOWARD PERRIGO. 


Many are there great and noble— 
On the list of fame unknown, 
Worthy of as deathless honours— 
As those, who have shook a throne; 
But their deeds, though great and noble, 
Ne’er have filled the trump of fame; 
And a breathless world hath never— 
Listened spell-bound to their name. 


Think ye, they alone are worthy 
To be classed among*the great ? 
Deem ye they alone are noble 
Who have held the reins of State? 
No! he that has gained a victory, 
However humble, o’er some wrong; 
Triumphed o’er some sin: unto him 
Justly honours doth beleng. 


Yes, there are many unknown heroes, 
In the common walks of life, 

Who have won immortal honours— 
Victories, in the daily strife! 

Noble spirits, unknown heroes ; 
Crowns are theirs forevermore. 

(Pure as angles ever dreamed of) 
Wove upon a brighter shore. 


Stephensport, Ky. 
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LETTER TO THE REV. DR. TYNG OF NEW YORK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BLACK DIAMONDS.” 


Ricumonp, Aug. 1861.. 
Dr, 8. A. Tyng: 


Sir :— Your office admonishes me to ad- 
dress you respectfully. Be pleased, sir, 
however to distinguish between the re- 
spect which I readily give to your office, 
and that which I must be studious to 
withhold from your person. 


Sir, you are a minister of the gospel. 
May our Almighty Father in Heaven 
pardon me, if I say in any other than the 
deepest humility and distrust, that I, too, 
am a member of His Church on earth, 
and a suppliant at the throne of His 
mercy. 

Religion may have its military ideas, 
sir; they are ideas of necessity, not of 
wrath. It may be proper, it may be du- 
tiful, though unwelcome, in a christian 
man sometimes to speak harshly, to chas- 
tise falsehood, and to let loose his wrath 
upon evil men. In connections with the 
secular press, I may have spoken with 
severity. I claim the right to use it 
against bad men in high places, murder- 
ing my country or betraying it. But, 
sir, even the language of just denuncia- 
tion, I would restrain against you, a priest 
of the church ;—but, understand, sir, not 
that I esteem you less false or murderous 
than the politicians whom you serve, but 
because you are clothed in an office, hgly 
and venerable in itself, however wretched 
and abandoned the man it may cover. 
The‘apostle was sorry to have denounced 
the whited Pharisee, who would have 
stopped his words with blows, because he 
“‘ wot not that he was the high priest.” 

I will endeavor to write calmly ; but I 
will not be satisfied to write less than 
truthfully. 

Some days ago, sir, in making a hasty 
journey into the North, in which I was 
enabled to ubserve mutely, but narrowly, 
the sentiments and the signs of that sec- 
tion, there was put into my hands a New 
York paper of your own persuasion, con- 
taining a report of a Sunday sermon, de- 
livered by you before the Bible Society, 


on the occasion of the presentation of 
Bibles to the troops enlisted for war upon 
the South, I will not foul my sheet with 
the name of this paper; and I deem it 
equally unnecessary, sir, to assoil it by 
the extended report of your extraordina- 
rily vile remarks on this sabbattical oc- 
casion. 


You were not satisfied to name my 
countrymen, and your ‘ brethren” (to 
use the fondling term of the old poison- 
ing hypocrisy of the North, ) as “ pirates;”’ 
you condemned them to a fate, at which 
demons only could rejoice ; you consigned 
them to nameless horrors, and declared 
your belief that ‘‘the Bible would singe 
and scald their polluted hands!” There 
were Northern troops standing around 
you in the clamor and passion for blood. 
They cheered you, sir. You replied that 
“ they were worthy of the Bible:” in the 
animation that their shouts inspired, you 
exclaimed, “ how their names will glisten 
in glory!’ You boasted of your own 
prowess in the work of death. You de- 
clared in the bloody bravery and dialect 
of a murderer, that, as to the rebellious 
Southerners, “‘ you would shoot them down 
as mad dogs !”” 


I shuddered to read such speeches, sir. 
But the horror of my feelings I cannot 
describe, as I continued to read what else 
fell from ministerial lips, poisoned with 
sickening shouts for blood. You spoke 
of the regiment of one “ Billy Wilson,” 
composed, as is notorious, of the thieves, 
costermongers, “‘ fighting men” and mur- 
derers of New York. In rather strange- 
ly clerical phrase, and in a language 
which I had thought confined to the pet- 
ting endearments of the Bowery, you re- 
ferred to them as “‘rare birds.” You spoke 
of their prowess. You, sir—you, an offi- 
cer of God’s church to administer its com- 
forts, and to teach its great mystery of 
salvation in fear and trembling, “‘ ventur- 
ed to say” that the salvation of these 
abandoned men might probably be obtain- 
ed “‘ by the consecration they had made 
of themselves!’ In the report, there is 
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an interpolation of “cheers” at the prom- 
ise. 

Great God, sir, is it possible that such 
awful, mocking, flippant, demon blas- 
phemy should be uttered in the name of 
His church, and of His blessed Son, who 
“taketh away the sins of the world,” and 
the utterer live on unconsumed by the 
Divine vengeance ! 

Sir, I promised you no words of denun- 
ciation. There can be none such for this. 

By the way, sir, you took occasion to 
remark ¢6 your wild auditors that you 
had “ served eighteen years of your min- 
istry in Virginia.” Is this really true? 
You will pardon me for questioning it, 
not only after the expressions of your de- 
sires for the drenching of this State in 
blood, but because, sir, of your total un- 
likeness, in every appearance, to all I 
have ever seen of the clergy in Virginia. 
Certainly, you have retained but little of 
the simplicity of the clerical manners of 
the South. You are known to bea “ fash- 
ionablé preacher,” sir, over-fond of the 
sumptuousness and delicacies of your 
house, and of keeping great company 
around you. This clase of clergy must 
have been extinguished ‘in Virginia when 
you left it. 

To shift further comments on your Bi- 
ble-Society sermon, sir, and to avoid for 
a moment, feelings, which, while I dwell 
upon it, I must confess to be both indig- 
nant and distressful, I will tell you of a 
little experience of my own among the 
Episcopal clergy of the South. 

- ... » Im last winter, sir, on a rapid 
visit into a portion of the South, I passed 
one of the most wholesome and pleasant 
episodes of my life. On an occasion, 
which [ need not particularize, I stopped 
at the house of an old and beloved digni- 
tary of our church, whose piety, christian 
scholarship and venerable years are mat- 
ters of fame and respect throughout the 
whole country. I had seen so much, 
abroad at least, of the fine living and os- 
tentations of the superior ranks of the 
clergy, that when I approached the neigh- 
bourhood of this Nestorian diocesan of 
the Episcopal Church, I naturally amused 
myself with fancying the mode of my 
reception, in what I thought would be 
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some splendid mansion filled with impo- 
sing displays of comforts and luxuries, 
and offering only a stiff and aristocratic 
welcome on the part of its lordly occu- 
pant. Never, sir, were delusions more 
entirely dispelled. 

As I alighted at the porch of a farm 
house, at once studiously plain and studi- 
ously tasteful, a bent figure with white 
locks came out to meet me. His eyes 
were the most gentle I ever recollect to 
have seen: there was a deep, clear peace 
in their expression, that at once subdued 
and charmed. His voice as he bade me 
welcome, had the music of gentle and 
benevolent old age. Theroom into which 
I was conducted was both parlor and 
study, and I looked in vain for one evi- 
dence of luxury to mark the rank of the 
great scholar and Episcopalian. It was as 
bate, but as pertectly neat, as the worn 
and carefully brushed suit of black in 
which he was clothed. The floor of the 
room was uncarpeted, though it was the 
depth of winter; the furniture was scan- 
ty, it would have been almost nothing on 
taking out the immense book cases that 
covered portions of the walls; a common 
deal chair, with a writing leaf, that the 
venerable man afterwards told me was a 
relic of his college days, was placed in 
the chimney-corner, and near it a large 
velvet-furred cat, evidently a pet, purred 
in the delight of the warm corner, and 
reached to the caresses of her master. 

In this simple home I found the learn- 
ed and evangelical Christian, whose name 
was venerated in all parts of the Union. 
The plainness and gentleness of his life 
won my instant esteem; and a religious 
conversation, inexpressibly sweet, com- 
pleted the charms of his character. 

My visit happened to be during the 
critical times of the sessions of the Peace 
Congress in Washington, when Virginia 
was exerting herself with the greatest 
power and urgency for the safety of the 
Union. Never shall I forget the friction 
and warmth of the feelings of my vene- 
rable host, as he dwelt upon the last ex- 
isting hope of the maintenance of the 
Union. He paced the room in the excite- 
ment of his feelings. A noble flush 
would lighten up his aged features, as, at 
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each pause in his walk, he would declare 
how “noble” it was in Virginia to strive 
as she was striving for the Union of our 
forefathers, and how “proud” he was of 
the Old Dominion in her christian and 
national mission, He hoped and prayed 
for the preservation of the Union: he 
deplored the recklessness of the North in 
this respect ; but not one word of enmity, 
or of temper, or even of exaggerated 
speech fell from his lips. Sir, you cannot 
wonder that I was struck by the example 
of such a life. When long before day- 
break, I prepared to set out to meet the 
train on the railroad, I found my venera- 
ble host already up before me, having 
built his own fire,—a custom, which, at 
nearly eighty, I learn, is still regular with 
him at dawn—and when I shook hands 
with him in the dark at the gate, with 
the flakes of a snow storm, which he qui- 
etly braved, seattering themselves over 
his venerable person, I felt that I had 
parted with one of those extraordinary 
old christian soldiers clothed in the apos- 
tolic graces of all courage and all gentle- 
ness. Noble, beloved, venerable soldier 
of the Cross! Distressed, tossed and 
beaten about as my own life may be, I 
feel that, I can eyer look back upon that 
peaceful old man, with an inspiration of 
loye and a prayer for his long continu- 
ance in the sweet conversations of his 
life, and in the dear service of Christ. 
Many months had elapsed, sir, between 
this singular visit in the South, and my 
perusal on the waters of the Hudson of 
your Sabbath oration on the war that had 
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already broken out. I turned the pages 
of the New York paper in which I read 
it, On oneof the pages I caught the title 
of some other religious remarks on the 
existing war. They bound me with their 
beauty ; they expressed and breathed a 
christian charity, that I had yet found in 
no treatment by laity or clergy of the 
unhappy war; they insisted upon the 
stern and unwelcome duty of the writer’s 
State, east out of the Union, as it were, 
to resist with christian manliness the war 
thrust upon her; but they called yet for 
every limit of forbearance, they invoked 
charity, they expressed all abhorrence of 
blood, they plead the charities as well as 
the duties of the terrible emergency, I 
hastened to find the signature to these at 
once courageous and gentle remarks ut. 
tered so evidently in the moving and ten- 
der spirit of our holy religion. It was 
the name of the venerable host, who had 
so welcomed me, and taught me new ex- 
amples of life. It was the diocesan re- 
port of the Right Rev. William Meade, 
Bishop of Virginia! 

Sir, I will say no more. I will not 
wound you with the contrast. Promise 
only to read these noble remarks, to re- 
peat them to the North: and then, con- 
fronting them with your own words of 
bloody zeal, the two may stand, the two 
must stand to be judged not only in the 


- sober second judgment of men, but in the 


sight of God, “not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth.” 
With respect for “ the priest,” 

























































THE VISITATION. 
BY MILDRED. 


Before the fierce tornado comes, a breathless quiet falls 

Upon the earth, and suddenly the rushing gale appalls 

The bravest héart with terror, as with the Simoon’s breath 

It sweeps all things before its path, to ruin and to death. 

- Thus sometimes in our Southern land, land of perennial flowers, 
There comes unheralded and quick, a season of dread hours ; 
And death begins his carnival, while ev’ry thing’s in bloom, 
And fills our smiling, happy land, with wretchedness and gloom. 


‘The Summer sun shone brightly o'er valley, hill and plain; 
The soft winds ruffied lightly the fields of waving grain; 

The flowers were sweetly spreading exquisite fragrance round, 
And in profusion shedding bright petals on the ground ; 

The birds on high were soaring, on calm and steady wing, 

. And light and joy dwelt in the heart of ev’ry living thing; 

If aught of grief or sorrow moved upon the Earth’s fair face, 
It walked disguised, or hid itself in some unwonted place. © 


The very air contained a spell that tranquilized the soul, 

And Earth wore a bright coloring that harmonized the whole. 

Dame Nature in a happy mood had donned a lively dress, 

Not dreaming that a cloud might come to mar its loveliness. 

In all the crowded cities, the streets and thoroughfares, 

Were thronged with gay inhabitants, that all seemed free from cares. 
The promenades and parks were filled with throngs so bright and gay, 
It seemed as if the world was out upon a holiday. 


They calmly talked of loss and gain, the current news they told, 

As in their princely public marts they briskly bought and sold ; 

They felt no dark forebodings, they saw within the sky 

Nanght that foreshadowed danger, or told of sorrow nigh. 

In the mansions of the wealthy, ‘mong the fashionable throng, 

There was gaiety and feasting, and music, dance and song, 

With gentle words, and beaming smiles, that greet the rich and great, 
And all the pomp and splendour, that on their steps await. 


Did they ever think of those, who in dens, and darkness, hid 
Their poverty and wretchedness ? God will bless if they did; 
For the words of Him who sees the heart, are ever sure and true, 
He’ll bless those that do to others, as they’d have others do. 

As the men of olden time, when the flood came o’er the Earth, 
Were wakened from their revelry, and their unholy mirth, 

So o’er the smiling cities, God’s wrath in fury broke, 

And they felt in ev’ry quiv’ring nerve the terror of the stroke. 


The dread pestilence that walketh in darkness, o’er them passed, 
And left them wrecked and ruined, as with the tempest’s blast. 
If we should pause and ask ourself, why God should send, to prey 
Upon the world such dreadful plagues, we know not what to say. 
We know the innocent and pure, for sacrifice were slain, 

The sinless for the sinning, were on the altar lain; 
We’ve seen the vile, that flourished like the Bay tree in his pride, 
That touched by Heaven’s avenging hand, hath in a moment died. 
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For very many things we know, we do not know the cause, 
But still believe they’re governed by most wise and holy laws, 
Was this in mercy, or in wrath? The truth we cannot see, 
But, O! it brought a dread accompt of human misery. 

The haughty lords of Egypt were ’reft of their first-born, 
When they treated the command of Israel’s God with scorn ; 
But in this christian country, where the pious daily pray, 

Give alms unto the destitute, and walk the narrow way, 


Twixt holy, and unholy, there’s no distinction made, 

But in one common sepulchre, they’re all together laid, 

It may be, that they were taken in mercy and in love, 

From the dreary homes of Earth, to far brighter ones above: 
The ways.of God are not man’s ways, ’tis not to mortals given 
To scan His wise mysterious laws, or know the will of Heaven ; 
We know that He is merciful, and far toe wise to err, 

But for these hidden mysteries, we’ve no interpreter. 


Why He should bid Death’ bear away the pure in heart, the good, 
In all their youthful beauty, is not well understood ; 

Perhaps he wanted angels for some holy work on high, 

That thus he sent so hasty to call them to the sky; 

He knew full well what bitter cares, some in this life would meet, 
What subtle snares the world had set for their unwary feet, 

So with a father’s tender love, He took them to his breast, 

And free from sin and sorrow’s blight, bade his belovéd rest. 


Some long had wandered o’er the earth, with ills they scarce could bear, 
Till He in kindness called them home from all their weary care ; 

And others were like Lazarus, who at the rich man’s door, 

Begged for the falling crumbs, they were so very, very poor. 

He looked on them in tenderness, and pitied their distress, 

And gave in place of wretched rags, fair robes of righteousness. 

He took them to a happier clime, where troubles all are o’er, 

Where they shall hunger not, nor thirst, where parting is no more. 


O, many are the heirs of Heaven, that dwell in low estate, 

In coarse, unseemly garments, scornec by the rich and great, 

But tho’ they’re poor and lowly, and have of wealth no part, 
They’re prized by him who looketh on the riches of the heart. 
While dread disease thus wasted the people cay and night, 

What heart unmoved could look upon the scenes that met the sight, 
What dire and woful wretchedness, what misery untold, 

Could those who watched beside the dead, and dying couch unfold ; 
How torture rackéd the suff’ring frame, that faded day by day, 

Till shorn of all its pride and strength, it wasted quite away, 

How like a sudden blight it fell on manly, youthful bloom, 

And with resistless stroke crushed down its victim to the tomb. 


It touched the roses on the cheek of beauty fair and bright, 
And hid her charms within the gloom of Nature's rayless night, 
It loosed the chords of dawning life within the infant’s breast, 
And free from spot of earthly stain, it early sunk to rest. 

* * * . “% x * 
A father who had fondly loved a fair and only child, 
That sickened suddenly and died, with cureless grief grew wild, 
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He turned away from each kind’ word and sympathizing tone, 

And cherished with unsoftened heart, his bitterness alone, 

Repulsing e’en the tender tones of his devoted wife, 

Whose pleading voice would fain have lured him back to love of life, 
Concealing all ber own deep grief, she bade him look above, 

To Him whose judgments all are sent, in mercy and in love, 


And wait submissive for the hour, when God should bid him come, 
To meet again their little one, in their eternal home— 

But all in vain, with listless step, he went each weary day, 

And knelt beside the fresh made tomb in which his infant lay, 

Or laid him on the cold, damp earth, the little grave beside, 

Till nature yielding to despair, in madness there he died. 

Alas! alas! fot human,hearts, that here, so blindly, they 

Will love and worship idols, that are only made of clay. 


* * * * + * ae 
A mother stricken o’er, the scourge had touched her little fold, 
Recovered from the couch of pain, to hear the story told, 
That all her darling cherished ones, whose cheeks with health were red, 
When last she looked on them, wore now, the pallor of the dead. 
The mother's heart cried out in woe, where are my loved ones, where ? 
And pointiug out their little graves, *twas said, Behold them there. 
And tho’ her heart with grief was torn, yet from that very hour, 
She sought the suffering and poor, and as with magic power, 


She comforted and soothed their hearts, with words of import high, 
Where’er she went it seemed as if an angel had passed by. 
O, woman! from thy saddest hours, thy soul gleams forth most bright, 
As stars upon the darkest eve, shine with redoubled light. 

* * * *™ * . * 
A youth of noble form and face, lay stretched upon his bie:— 
Where were his kindred, and his friends, sister and mother dear ? 
None knew from whence he came, or if such kindred he might claim, 
He was so utterly alone, they scarcely learned his name ; 
All had been done that man could do, the stranger’s life to save, 
And now it but remained for them to bear him to the grave, 
The pale, cold face that looked so sweet, his golden curls amid, 
Was soon to be o’ershadowed by the shroud and coffin lid ; 


And many were the heartfelt tears, that for the stranger fell, 

As silently they stood around to look a last farewell, : 
But soon their tears gushed forth afresh, as if they wept a brother, 
When one dear woman sweetly said, “I'll kiss him for his mother;” 
She may be dreaming now of him, her loved, her darling boy, 

A mother’s love no change can dim, no absence can destroy, 

I know her tender heart would.break, if she could see him now, 
Then for the loving mother’s sake, I’!! kiss his marble brow: 


And doubtless in the hour of death he wished his mother near, 
That he might breathe his parting breath, upon her breast so dear ; 
But now he will no more awake, to look on her in joy, 

Then let me, for the mother’s sake, kiss once her darling boy. 

A thousand blessings on the heart, that feels thus for another, 
Whose tears of sympathy can start, and for an absent mother, 
Would stoop to kiss the lifeless face, of one she scarcely knew, 

To her belongs the highest place,“@ifiong the pure and true. 
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And then they bore him from the sight, with solemn, measured tread, 
And laid him rev’rently to rest amid the countless dead, 
But never will a kindred heart come in the Spring’s young bloom, 
To deck with early fragrant flowers, the stranger’s lowly tomb. 
Fond hearts for many years, perhaps, will vainly wait for him, 
And eager eyes worn out at last, with watching will grow dim, 
Till longing, waiting love, no more the dread suspense can bear, 
Will fold her downy wings to rest, and sink into despair. 

* * x * * 
Upon a hovel’s wretched floor, a dying woman lay, 
Her body racked with grievous pains, her heart to grief a prey; 
In tangled masses, sunny curls, strayed o’er her bosom fair, 
And from the depths of her blue eyes, shone utter, blank despair ; 
While ever and anon her lips moaned forth in accents wild, 
“ When I aim gone, O God! protect my lonely, orphan child.’” 
A sound fell on the mother’s ear, twas the cathedral bell, 
A gleam of hope shone o’er her heart, with ev’ry stroke that fell, 


For O, she thought, the saints that go this Sabbath morn to pray, 
Will never turn a starving child, unalmsed, unblessed, away. 

“ Go stand beside that stately pile, my son,” she faintly said, 

“ And when the worshippers come forth, petition them for bread. 
Though I must die, my dearest one, it soothes my misery, 

To think that God is merciful and will provide for thee.” 

The boy rose up with wnshed tears beneath each heavy lid, 

And kissed his mother ere he turned to do as he was bid ; 


While on his head her thin, white hand was pressed most terderly, 
She whispered, “God do unto them as they shall de to thee.” 

But when he reached the great church door, his heart was struck with fear, 
He durst not in his poverty before that crowd appear, 

But in a secret spot hard by he found a hiding place, 

Where he might look, unseen himself, upon each passing face ; 

Fear kept him still, he dared not speak, until they all had passed, 
Except one grey haired, stately man, that lingered till the last. 


His costume, elegant and fine, in plainest language told, 

If he refused the orphan’s prayer, ’twas not for want of gold, 

But when he heard the trembling voice that begged in piteous tone, 
Food for his mother and himself, he bade the boy begone. 

But still be cried, in tones of woe, “O, turn me not away, 


But give me from your bounteous store, in my great need, I pray.” 
Yet all unmoved the list’ner stood—as if he had not heard, 
The minister—that very day, read from the Holy Word. 


How God shall to the merciful, say, “ Inasmuch as ye 

Have done it unto one of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

How to the rich, that grind the poor, he’ll say, “ Ye hard of heart, 
I never knew you, go your way, depart from me, depart !” 

He called the child a vagrant wretch, and bade him go away, 
And not profane with well feigned lies, the holy Sabbath day. 
And this was one the world applauds, for deeds of charity, 

But private alms he never gives, the painted Pharisee. 


But let th’ admiring world be there, to laud the act, O, then, 
He’d give, and thank the Lord that he was not like other men. 
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Vile hypocrite! hard hearted man! the poor boy might have died, 
Had not an humble sailor’s hand, the bread of life supplied. 

Then with glad haste, the grateful boy, the generous sailor led, 

To where his gentle mother lay, alas! he found her dead. 

And as the poor boy’s aching heart in weeping sought relief, 

The sailor tried with kindly voice to soothe his bitter grief. 


Her soul bas gone aloft, my boy ; no more the cutting blast, 

Shall toss her on life’s stormy wave, she’s safe in port at last. 

We'll lay her where sweet violets shall bloom in early spring, 
Where happy birds’ sweet melody above her grave shall sing. 

*T was not the heavenly Captain’s will that you should be distressed, 
And when He took her up to Him, He knew’ ’twas for the best. 

Be comforted, and trust in Him, and He will be thy friend, 

Will guide, protect and cherish thee, until this life shall end. 


We'll find upon the boundless deep, a happy home and free, 
Neptune shall be thy father, thy mother the bounding Sea; 
Then stay thy falling tears, my boy, alas! ’tis vain to weep, 
And let us roam the mighty main, till we like her shall sleep. 

* * * * * * 
Another scene let me portray, and thousands I might add,— 
But long to dwell on themes like these must make the heart too sad, 
A lovely girl o’er whose fair brow scarce eighteen suns had passed, 
Yet o’er whose pathway fortune’s smiles few favors e’er had cast, 
Was sitting gloomily alone, to sombre dreams resigned, 
And quickly, sad and wayward thoughts were flashing thro’ her mind. 
Across her fair, expansive brow, the light of beauty shone, 
And royal Genius there had made his proud imperial throne. 


When beaming smiles their eharms had cast upon her youthful face, 
In happier days, it seemed to wear a bright angelic grace ; 
*T was so commanding, e’en in grief, no one could e’er refrain, 
Once having gazed upon its charms, to look, and look again. 
In one short day all whom she loved, had vanished from her sight, 
To wretchedness and poverty, she was abandoned quite. 
_ Of sister, brother, lover, all at one dread stroke bereft, 
And orphaned, without friends or home, in the vast city left. 


A youthful, unprotected girl, and beautiful and poor, 

Ah! could a human heart unscathed such froward fate endure ? 
Her bitter agony of heart, no words could fully paint, 

But thus in the full tide of woe, she poured her sad complaint. 


“Why, oh! why was ev'ry being, 

’ That hath loved me fated so? 

O, Thou Great Unseen, All-seeing, 
Thou alone the truth canst know. 


All who ever fondly cherist ed 
Love for me, have gone to rest 

In the silent grave: they perished 
When I loved them fondest, best. 


But they’re free from care and anguish, 
And I hope they cannot know, 

How for them I pine and languish, 

In my loneliness and woe. 
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Yet I would not now recall them, 
From their bright abodes above, 

Where no evil can befall them, 
And they nothing know but love. 


Would that I had gone before them, 
To a world of heavenly bliss, 

That I lived not to deplore them, 
And to suffer on in this; 


Where no loved one e’er will heed me, 
As life’s pathway I shall go, 

And I know not where twill lead me— 
Can it be to aught but woe? 


Hush! sad heart, thy Heavenly Father 
Knowest what is best for thee, 
Humbly trust Him, for no other 
Power could gide thy destiny. 


‘Though uncompromising duty, 
Toil and sorrow, be my fate, 
Though no gleam of love or beauty, 
O’er my being scintillate ; 


Though my fancy’s bright creation 
Find no real counterpart, 

Though I place no pure oblation 
On the altar of my heart, 


Though I find no earthly Aidenn, 
No oases on life’s way, 

No bright spots with beauty laden, 
Greet me as I onward stray. 


Still Pll bear a grateful spirit, 
Trusting God, both just and wise, 
Hoping that I shall inherit, 
All these joys beyond the skies.” 


True to her pure, heroic soul, to her high genius true, 

She firmly met her trials all, and bore them bravely through ; 

Her innate purity of heart, preserved her from all snares, 

And now secure of Fortune’s smiles, the victor’s wreath she wears. 
* - * - * . 

The direst ills ofttimes await on souls of greatest worth, 

And dark adversity attends the choicest of the Earth ; 

The famished pauper on the street, may be a very saint, 

The pampered child of wealth, may bear a heart of darkest taint ; 

Not by appearances alone, by poor or costly dress, 

Can we, the moral character, the mind or feelings guess ; 

For, forms of rarest loveliness too oft, alas! conceal, 

The most inhuman selfishness the human heart can feel. 


In a chamber grand and spacious, a child of fashion stood, 

And if the greatest pleasure be derived from earthly good, 

She was blessed, for each desire had been granted you might see, 
By the richest tokens everywhere, of wealth and luxury. 
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She stood gazing in her mirror, for it told her she was fair, 
And long she looked admiringly, with self-complacent air, 
As with Lisett’s assistance, her mulatto waiting maid, 

She was finishing her toilet for the evening promenade. 


Her dress was India muslin, of pure and spotless white, 

So fine it could not hide her arms, and lovely bosom quite ; 

Silk hose and fancy slippers, adorned her tiny feet, ~ 
So dainty that it seemed unfit to let them touch the street. 

Her hat was decked with flowers, and a gauzy mist of lace, 

Which heightened, but did not conceal, the charms of eye and face, 
Fresh leaves of Rose Geranium were fastened here and there, 
Amid the flowing tresses of her dark, luxuriant hair. 


Rich pendants in her ears she wore, gems on her lily hands, 

And on her graceful snowy neck, were pearl and golden strands, 
And from her broidered handkerchief, she shook a rich perfume, 
That with voluptuous sweetness spread thro’ the spacious room. 
At length upon her mirror she cast a parting glance, 

To see if aught was wanting still that could her charms enhance, 
Gloves—fan—bouquet and parasol, O let her not forget 

One of vain fashion’s requisites, was any lacking yet ? 


Her toilet now was perfected, complete in ev’ry part, 

But she lacked the brightest gem of all—a pure, unselfish heart. 
Then she swept along so proudly, with the carriage of a queen, 
With her haughty, daring glances, and her vain and lofty mien ; 
But when she reached the threshold, at the bottom of the stair, 
She started in amazement at the sight that met her there, 

For a woman wild and haggard, clad in most uncomely dress, 
£at trembling, and half fainting, in deplorable distress. 


She told in broken, faltering tones, her piteous history, 

And begged the lady to relieve her wretched poverty ; 

She ne’er had begged while health remained, but toiling night and day, 
Thro’ many years, incessantly, had kept stern want at bay ; 

But now for many qgeeks, disease its deadly wings had spread 

Above her orphaned fold, and they now slept among the dead. 

She had been spared, she knew not why, for she had wished to go, 

*T were better to have died with them, than live alone in woe. 


O, death would be a sweet release from grief and want, but still, 

She dared not seek that last repose against the Master’s will— 

Here the lady stopped her short and said, she wished to hear no more, 
She was shocked to see so vile a thing, stop at her front street door; 
How dared she come, the wicked thing! before her virtuous eyes, 
How dare she breathe in her pure ears such gross, and obvious lies ; 
That she should thrust such specious tales upon her ears polite, 

Was shocking! such a dreadful thing! it had unnerved her quite. 


She bade her go from whence she came, that one could plainly see, 
Was from some scene of sin and shame, some den of infamy. 

The while she scanned the fainting form, with scornful, flashing eyes, 
As something that her upright heart, should virtually. despise. 

Then, lest her pure white robe should touch the mass of plebian dirt, 
She raised, and turned aside with care her richly broidered skirt, 
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And lightly stepping to the street, she passed unpitying by, 
And left the wretched one to seek some unknown spot to die. 





O, selfish, and self-righteous one, darest thou on bended knee, 
Lay bare thy secret heart, and say, Lo! “ Thou God seest me.”’ 
And canst thou on thy downy couch, find quiet or repose, 

When thou hast heard, with heart unmoved, a dying sister’s woes. 
Say, in the day when God shall call the saints into his rest, 
Which one of you shall find your name enrolled among the blest? 
And when before the Judge ye stand, and all is brought to light, 


Which one will be o’erwhelmed with shame.and which be clothed in white? 
a * +. * * * 





O, there are seasons in our land, when bravest hearts grow faint, 
When death walks fearlessly abroad, and suffers no restraint ; 
But ’mid such sad, and mournful scenes, my thoughts shall no more stray, 
For should I yet pursue the theme, ‘twould be but to portray 

A train of suffring and of woe, of weeping and of death, 

That lurked insidiously upon the zephyr’s lightest breath. 

But ’mid this darkness that appalled all hearts with grief and fear, 
Did not some heavenly gleam of light to cheer the gloom appear? 








Ay, noble and heroic deeds, in happier hours suppressed, 

Flashed out amid this dark eclipse, in beauty manifest. 

The heroes that the world awards her greenest, brightest bays, 
Have not so well their laurels won, nor so deserve her praise 

As those who, standing at their posts through the dread pestilence, 
Braved danger in its sternest form their alms-deeds to dispense, 
While thousands fled in timid haste, to seek the pine-clad hills, 
Enjoying ease and rosy health beside the limpid rills. 


In their high charity sublime, a noble brotherhood 

United in their works of love, firm and undaunted stood, 

Where’er disease and poverty, their mildew blight had cast, 

With words and deeds of kindly cheer, these faithful brothers passed. 
So faithfully they minister, to suff’ring, dying man, 

Each member bears the sobriquet of Good Samaritan. 

That grand asseciation claims the highest meeg of fame, 

’Tis Charity’s embodiment, and Howarp is its name. 


On, onward in your glorious work, ye men of noble heart, 

Ye well deserve your world-renown, so well ye act your part; 

God’s blessing be on every one, and “ may your tribe increase,”’ 

Till want and care shall all be o’er, and death and sorrow cease, * 
Beside them stands a gentler train, and tho’ more silent, they 

Are true unto their honored name, Sisters or CHarity. 

The meek and lowly-hearted ones, their hopes are fixed on high, 
And holding earthly pleasures vain, they do not fear to die. 


No wish for honor, or reward, or earthly fame is theirs, 
Their pious thoughts are all of Heaven, and charity, and prayers ; 
May heavenly joys their steps attend, their souls with peace be blessed, 
Till God shall call them from their toil, among the saints to rest. 

All that they sacrifice in life, for doing others good, 

Can never be rewarded here, or fully understood, 

But in that realm where mysteries shall all be brought to light, 

These lowly followers of Christ, will shine like stars of night. 
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T love to think of noble deeds, by noble women done, 

I love to honor those who have true honors justly won, 

Tho’ not by acts of chivalry, upon fhe battle’s plain, 

May woman’s timid, gentle hand, immortal honor’s gain, 

Tho’ notin legislative halls, her modest voice is heard, 

Though list’ning senates never hang, spell-bound upon her word, 
Yet brighter fair than warrior’s meed, or orator’s proud fame, 
Are those high virtues that adorn, and beautify her name. 


Her skilful hand can touch the Lyre, and charm creation’s lord, 

Her Genius bight may prove, “The pen is mightier than the sword.”’ 
And to her lovely mission true, of mother and of wife, 

She gilds with Love’s unfading light, the walks of private life. 

As at the altar of her home, she guards Love’s holy flame, 

Home priestess she may well be called, her dearest, holiest name. 

To prove how well she merits this, we need but mention one, 

The venerated, honored name, of Mary WasHINGTON. 


But e’en a fame as bright as hers, like stars at morn, grows pale, 
When we compare it to the life of Florence Nightingale; 
The noblest woman of the age, whose works throughout consist 
Of love, and prove conclusively the true philanthropist. 
*T was love like this, that glowed in each devoted sister’s breast, 
As all unmindful of herself, she succored the distressed, 
Unweariedly, and patiently, keeping this rule in view ; 
Do unto others, as ye would have others do to you. 

* ad . * * * 
A few short months of darkness past, death’s carnival was o’er, 
And Nature round her icy form the robes of winter wore. 
No more the flowers of summer bloom, or zephyr gently blows, 
But borne on cutting Northern blasts, come welcome frosts and snows. 
Upon the streets and all without, the scene was cold and drear, 
But all within was bright and warm, and full of happy cheer, 
One scarce could think disease and death had ever ventured there, 
Or that a trace of grief remained amid a scene so fair. 


But here and there, a sable dress, its mournful story told, 

O, who can tell how much of grief these sombre weeds enfold. 

Or if the hearts that beat within, dwell on the church-yard gray, 
Where hearts, so late that loved them well, still and unconscious lay. 
Upon God’s mercy, fearlessly, let those that perished rest, 

Nor seek to draw the veil aside, that shields the mourner’s breast, 
And humbly pray indulgent Heaven, our land may ne’er again, 
Endure a season of such dread, unprecedented pain. 


The power that from the mighty deep, evokes the furious storm, 
Can midst the raging elements, preserve us safe from harm; 

And should He doom a storm-tossed ship, to s¢ek the depths below, 
Or burn it with the lightning’s stroke, can we the reason know ? 
Let’s ask no more to know what God hath from our eyes concealed, 
For if ’twere best for us to know, ‘twould sure have been revealed ; 
Be grateful that those scenes are past, that ‘twas His holy wil’, 
When He had suffered His behests, to whisper, Peace, be still! 
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THE OLD STORY: 
BEING A NEW VERSION. 


BY KLUTZ. 


I. 


Now thiscounty, though of late erection, 
is not entirely unknown to fame. A recent 
historian of the State—whose research 
and erudition have shed so much light on 
so many dark corners and obscure per- 
sons—did not neglect to yield these quiet 
precincts their due share of glory: which 
graceful ascription of praise to modest 
merit has but fortified the resolution of 
my fellow-citizens to stand firmly by 
their brick-kilns, their huckleberries and 
the Constitution. Men of other counties 
have, indeed, sneered at our honourable 
record, and have sneered, too, at the 
honest chronicler of our deeds and 
virtues,—affecting to believe that our dis- 
tinguished position was acquired by the 
generous patronage which we afforded 
the historian—it being understood, ac- 
cording to these calumniators, that the 
family of every subscriber was to be 
covered with all the glory of the thrice 
glorious Revolution. Let them prate in 
their shameless malice! Providence, to 
refute the slander, has allowed the good 
author of our annals to lay down his 
pen in poverty and despair. 

While theshire is of new creation, its 
very hills, sooth to say, are not so old as 
other like elevations proverbially are; 
for, being sand-hills, it is obvious to the 
mere tyro in science, that they are only 
geological infants. It really seems as if 
old father Time had held his glass just 
over this regicu of country from the be- 
ginning, and permitted his sands to pour 
down profusely upon it. There is sand 
upon the heights, sand upon the levels, 
and sand, sand, deep sand, in the pro- 
foundest depths of the valleys. To be 
sure, here and there, is a deep deposit of 
clay—like a streak of fat in the general 
leanness; and, about in spots, are slight 
outcrops of red sandstone; but as for 
harder formations—“ precious stones,” as 
a name, has a wider significance here 
than elsewhere, and among the reckless 


youth hereaway, the phrase, “ pocket full 
0’ rocks,” is quite as proud a boast in its 
literal sense, as it is among others in its 
figurative meaning. The county is not 
wanting in springs, branches, creeks and 
swamps—and, truly, a river, known as 
the Yellow, bounds it to the south. There 
are, too, numerous huckleberry ponds; 
the fruit whereof is esteemed a peculiar 
institution by the natives, who take as an 
insult, or as a proof of mortal ignorance, 
the outlandish epithet ‘ wortleberry.” 
And stand where you will, the immortal 
pines rear their high, green heads all 
around you, and spread, rank on rank, 
away to the farthest verge of the horizon. 
The old North State forever! 

Crossburg, our county-town, is situate 
upon a hill, whose dirty foot is washed, 
and continually in vain, by the rolling 
waters: of the Yellow. A shabby little 
village, at no ancient date, Crossburg has 
becon:e, by solemn act of Legislature, a 
city, and is so reputed by all law-abiding 
people—though certainly the title is but 
one among many legal fictions. With 
the river at the south, brick-kilns, flame 
and fume to the east, north and west of 
the town. Within these boundaries lies 
quite a municipal extent of territory, 
affording the inhabitants ample elbow- 
room, and giving the city that ease and 
that freedom, in its young growth, so con- 
ducive to a vigourous development. Here 
are a brick court-house, a brick town- 
house, a brick jail; and the new churches, 
and all the recently erected edifices, are 
of brick; being the results of certain 
ordinances. of the astute corporation, 
which is composed solely of gentlemen 
interested either in the insurance compa- 
nies or in the circumjacent kilns. The 
whisper is, that, so dear has this red 
architectural material got to be with them, 
these gentlemen, from their weekly meet- 
ings, often carry home heavy. specimens 
of it in their hats. Of course, our aris- 
tocracy live in brick, and there cheek by 
jowl with them, crowd the parsons with 
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their brick churches,—these clerical wor- 
thies, here as elsewhere, bestowing their 
chief care upon the rich, having Scripture 
for it, that such persons have the hardest 
task in getting to heaven. Down town, 
in the old, wooden tenements, cluster the 
less wealthy and the poor, who live by the 
sweat of their brows, or as it may please, 
or displease heaven. 

Having premised so much necessary 
matter—listen ! 

A slight, tall young fellow, whose most 
noticeable features are his red hair and 
his big nose. His mouth is wide, and 
his otherwise fair complexion is splotched 
with freckles. His dress is scrupulously 
fine and fashionable, but his.easy, genial 
air deprives it of all fopishness. Leaving 
his room, which is in one of the aristo- 
cratic structures of mortar and brick, he 
hurries out into the cold night of the new 
year. Downward and still onward he 
treads the dimly lighted streets, deserting 
the wealthy neighbourhood and piercing 
that of less fortunate people. Here, at 
length, before a neat little dwelling, he 
halts, and, ascending the tiny porch, 
knocks at the door. He is right speedily 
admitted by a pretty creature, whose 
bright smile shows that he is a welcome 
visiter. 

“T feared,” she said, “that you would 
not come to-night: it is so cold and dark, 
and the walk is so long.” As she spoke 
she led the way through a small, chill 
ante-room to an apartment beyond, where 
a brisk, warm fire blazed cheerily. 

“Do you know, Maggie,” he said, “that 
the way is not half so tiresome coming as 
it is returning ?” 

“Ah,” was her roguish answer, “in 
returning home from this you have to 
mount the hill. The explanation is so 
easy !” 

** And too good to be true, Maggie!” 
he rejoined, gaily. ‘ But I come to wish 
you a happy new-year.” 

“Thank you,” said Maggie, growing 
instantly sad. “The past twelvemonth 
has been miserable enough, you know.” 

“* Let us hope that your ill-fortune has 
exhausted itself at once, and that here- 
after all will be bright and gay |” 

“At this season one’s memory over- 
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bears hope!” sighed she. ‘The terrible 
past makes all the future fearfal !” 

‘Don’t muse on gloomy recollections,”’ 
he expostulated. “Are the merry days 
we knew at Greentop to be forgotten? 
They are times to think of !” 


“Dear Greentop! But bitterness is 
mingled with everything that was sweet 
there. The old place belongs toa stranger, 
now.” 

“How is Mr. Dunne?” inquired the 
young man. 

‘“* Poor pa! he is asleep, I think, in his 
room. When night comes he is generally 
wearied down with his aimless wander- 
ings all the day long. How shocking his 
condition is-~he who was once so noble 
and intelligent !” 

At this moment Mr. Dunne entered. 
He was a gaunt, pale old man, with the 
look and manner which we immediately 
recognize as those of one whose mind is 
deranged. : 

“What!” exclaimed he vivaciously, 
** young Mr. Whitted! Delighted to meet 
you here. Why, bless my soul, I haven’t 
seen you before in--in--no, I won’t say 
that!” and he shook his head in solemn 
determination. 

“Why, you have seen me several times 
a week, ever since you have lived in 
town, Mr. Dunne,” said Whitted, shaking 
hands with him. 

“Aye,” eaid the old gentleman, “and 
here’s new proof of an old saying, ‘Think 
twice before you speak.’ I was about to 
remark, that I had not seen you in a 
’coon’s age. But I reflected that I did 
not know what the animal’s age is. He 
certainly lives longer than a week, though ; 
so, you see, I have escaped making a 
false and absurd assertion. Think twice 
is my rule, and this rule makes the dif- 
ference between the wise and foolish. 
But ain’t the fool the most honest man, 
eh?” 

““T cannot decide,” replied Whitted. 
““The worse policy may be the better 
honesty.” | 

“Never!” said Mr. Dunne,—“ honesty’s 
always the best policy. That’s a proverb, 
sir,—and you might as well dispute the 
Bible as a proverb, A fool ain’t honest 
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at all;—damn old Roper!” he fiercely 
ejaculated. 

“OQ, pa!” cried Miss Dunne—“ don’t!” 

“‘ He’s the biggest fool, and the grand- 
est rascal in the world!” continued the 
excited father. “‘He’s gotGreentop! He’s 
got my niggers! He’s got my poor, dead 
wife up there in a hole!” and he wept. 

“Tf he has wronged us, pa, we must 
forgive him,” said Maggie, gently. “ Be- 
sides, you know, pa, he is considered a 
just, pious man.” 

“ Bless you!” responded the old gentle- 
man, looking up cheerfully, ‘‘I am al- 
ways forgetting! I had certain talents 
entrusted to me; I didn’t bury ’em, nor 
did I put ’em out cn usury;—I wasted 
7em, in mistaken kindness, on this thing 
and that thing, on this person and on 
that. That’s the true view, Maggie! 
What right had I to give away what 
wasn't mine, or to risk it as ‘a surety? It 
was very wicked in me, Maggie!” 

“You gave to the poor, pa, and so lent 
to the Lord.” . 

“‘ Ah, dear, and He didn’t need it—He 
didn’t need it! I didn’t know how to 
manage my property, and it was taken 
away and given to brother Roper, who 
does know how. I’m afeard I patterned 
after our fox-hunters, instead of better 
men. It’s all right, Maggie!” 

“For whom was that letter you wrote 
yesterday afternoon?” asked Miss Mag- 
gie, who was anxious to quit a painful 
topic for any other. 

“That reminds me!” exclaimed Mr. 
Dunne, bringing his hand down upon his 
knee forcibly, and turning to Whitted, 
who sat in embarrassed silence. ‘‘ I went 
up and down the streets, to-day, asking 
one question, and never a man among 
7em answered it right—not one of ’em, 
sir! The question was, Who did most 
good, Columbus by discovering America, 
or Washington by freeing it? Now, 
what do you say, sir?” 

“Well, Washington, sir, I suppose,” 
ventured the young man. 

“There it is!” rejoined the trium- 
phant querist; “all of ’em said so! But 
you-are all wrong, for Washington only 
benefitted ws, while Columbus benefitted 
the whole world. I recollect that when 
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I was a boy, the president of our deba- 
ting society decided it so, just on them 
very grounds. Our president was a great 
genius, and we all thought then that he’d 
come some day to be President of the 
Union ;—but he escaped that sad fate,— 
lucky fellow !” 

“Sad fate, sir!” said Whitted, some- 
what curious, ‘‘ how?” 

“He was a Whig, sir!” replied Mr. 
Dunne. “A Whig President goes to the 
White-house as to his painted sepulchre. 
Look at Harrison—look at Taylor. The 
fact is, Whigs ain’t used to it, and can’t 
stand it. There’s Clay—Providence pro- 
tected him; he was needed, and the gene- 
rals were sacrificed in his place. I couldn’t 
consent to be a Whig President—no, sir 
—especially if I was a soldier!” 

“But the letter, pa, the letter,” said 
Maggie. 

‘““Ah, dear,” responded the father af- 
fectionately, “‘I wrote it on your account. 
I’m going to surprise you with a new- 
year’s present—a piano. I haven’t any 
money, though, you see, and I’ve written 
to our member of Congress, Col. Raw- 
dun, to catch all the members when there 
ain’t much a-doing, and get ’em to give 
me a quarter a-piece. They won’t miss 
it, you know, and there’s so many of ’em 
itll make a right sizable pile. I’ve told 
him, too, to mention the matter to Mr. 
Buchanan, but to be sure not to say any- 
thing to him about only a quarter, for— 
who knows? he may give a half-dollar, 
or may-be a whole dollar! Seeing I 
voted for him,” he added. 

“Tt’s pass your bed-time, Mass Isaac,” 
announced a voice, which issued from the 
mouth of an old negress, who, having 
entered the room noiselessly, was now 
curtsying profoundly to Mr. Whitted. 

“Tt’s long pass your bed-time, sir,” 
she repeated to Mr. Dunne. 

“ Don’t you see I have company ?” said 
her master, sternly. 

“ An’ very entertainin’ you is to the 
cumpny, no doubt,” said the old servant ; 
“but ef yearly to bed an’ yearly to rise 
is your motto, as you sais, continly an’ 
continly, you ain’t a heedin’ of it!” 

“JT must stand by my principles, sir,” 
observed Mr. Dunne to Whitted, rising 
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from his chair, “and consequently I shall 
have to go lie down ; for, as aunt Phillis 
hints, I believe in the proverb that in- 
sures us health, wealth and wisdom.” 

“ An’ you’re a needin’ o’ all three on 
um!” asserted Phillis. 

“Be quiet, mudder!” said Miss Dunne, 
addressing the negress. 

“You must excuse me,” continued the 
old man to the youth; “ for, while I am 
delighted with your agreeable conversa- 
tion, my regular habits require that I 
should to bed. And, in fact, I do feel 
sleepy. Don’t let my retiring, though, 
make you go. Maggie’s a chip of the 
old block—good wood—and she will en- 
deavour to supply my absence. She’ll 
do her best, I’m sure. Good night—good 
night.” 

Escorted by aunt Phillis, he departed. 

“You are not so accustomed to this as 
I am,” said Maggie to Mr. Whitted, with 
a faint smile. 

‘“‘No,” he answered. ‘ But he is not 
violent, as he might be, and he is so 
kind and tractable. There is so much to 
hope, too, from his condition. And then, 
your heroism in all this is so devoted |” 

** Look to mudder to see heroic devo- 
tion!” said the young lady with anima- 
tion. ‘By all she could do and say be- 
fore the sale of our people, she got it 
generally supposed that she was a useless, 
foolish old woman, in her second child- 
hood. Considering her worthless, no- 
body cared to be troubled with her,—and 
so she came to us. Her health and 
strength of mind and body directly in- 
creased, and have been excellent ever 
since! Though I did not connive at this 
artifice,” added Maggie, with a smile, “‘it 
was impossible for me to reject the fruit 
of it,’ 

“The blessed old humbug !” exclaimed 
Whitted, in admiration, “I could almost 
kiss her for that |” 

“ Just think,” Maggie went on, “she 
separates herself from all her kith and 
kin, gives up the comfortable quarters 
she was bound to have somewhere, and, 
worse than all, perhaps, to one of her 
class, gets herself very much under- 
valued, so that she could come with poor 
pa and me, to share—no, no—to alleviate 
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our hard fortune. Mudder, mudder ! how 
I do love her!” 

“T always liked her,” avowed Whitted, 
‘and now, for meritorious conduct, I 
promote her, on my list, from aunt to 
mudder!” 

‘‘ She’s proud of the title,” said Mag- 
gie, “‘but I believe she likes that of 
mammy better !’ ° 

‘Then mammy she shall be!” 

The subject of their conversation hav- 
ing returned for some reason, the young 
man seized her in his arms and attempted 
merrily to dance her huge proportions 
about the room. Phillis chastely freed 
herself from his embraces, and in breath- 
less amazement drew herself up in her 
dignity to gaze at the presumptuous youth. 
She endeavoured to give erectness to her 
fat and unwieldy form, towering her 
white turban loftily. 

‘*‘ Craziness is ketchin’, I see plain a- 
nuff!” she said. 

“ You are henceforth my mudder, my 
mammy, you dear old thing, you!’’. af- 
firmed Whitted, stepping towards her 
again. ° 

“Hans off,” exclaimed the ancient 
serving-woman ; ‘‘don’t you cum a nigh. 
o’ me—fur I doesn’t allow no liberties to 
enny 0’ you saucy young gents,—specifi- 
cally afore them as whare my actions 
might be tuck as a regsample. And,” 
turning to her mistress, ‘‘ your pa’s a 
wantin’ of you this minit. He’s bin a 
ravin’ an’ chargin’ about that ole Roper, 
till he’s finally disremembered his prayers. 
You’ve got to go up thare and hope him 
wi’ um, for he’s cramped in his knees on 
the floor thare till they’s sayed. 1’1l keep 
this here young gentleman strate while 
you’re gone, and see as he don’t hurt his- 
self.” 

“T must go,” said Maggie, leaving, 
“‘but Pll be back quick.” 

*T’ll kiss mammy while you are gone,” 
said Whitted, gaily, ‘for she won’t have 
the fear of setting you an example then!” 

“None o’ that Mass Harry, none o’ 
that,” begged Phillis. ‘ We’s down in 
the worl now, I knows, but you ort- 
en’t to impose on us, We ain’t all 
loss our head, ef the head o’ the famerly 
is cracked—an’ nuff he’s had to crack it, 
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poor man! Sich a yup-settin’ of the 
yapple-kyart, I never did see, to be shore! 
Death an’ ructions a-comin’, all on um, 
in a storm—Missis dies, the plantashun 
goes, Mass Isaac drove to his nately wit’s 
end an’ jumps off, an’ thyen ev’y head on 
us black uns brort to the block! Nobody 
wanted sich a wo-nout ole cretur as me— 
nobody keer€d for the ole nigger, a git- 
tin’ weak an’ feeble-like, an’ a totterin’ 
to the grave—an’ here I is a budden on 
Miss Mag, who tuck pity on mee ole 
bones—blesser !” ath a 

‘‘Ah, mammy, mammy, you deceiving, 
hypocritical thing, I know all about your 
humbugging ways!” Harry Whitted de- 
clared. 

‘*Miss Mag’s bin an’ tole you high 
tales, I be boun!” rejoined Phillis, in a 
manner more pleased than vexed. 

“‘ You are a regular-built, venerable old 
angel !”” Harry averred, ‘‘ and I love you 
because you love Maggie so well!” 

‘I looks pooty much of a rangel! But 
it’s truf for you, I does love the chile, 
and I’d like for to see them as doesn’t 
or askin hope it. She’s a rangel, jist as 
her blessid mother is this minit!” 


II. 


The return of Maggie, and a fierce 
rapping at the front door, effectually inter- 
rupted the wordy old woman. She hur- 
ried, as her stiff limbs would carry her, 
to answer the impatient summons—and 
there ensued a dialogue, easily heard by 
the two in the parlour. 

“What you wants, my little young 
feller ?”’ 

“T wants sum cakes, big old nigger !” 

“Who you callin’ nigger?” asked Phil- 
lis, indignantly. ‘ You never seed a nig- 
ger yit, but you will see um ef you keeps 
on at sich disrespectuous ways of you. 
Nigger, andeed! the devil’s a nigger!” 

‘Tell us sumfin I don’t know, old tar- 
kiln,” was the response; ‘he’s daddy 0’ 
you all, you know. THe ain’t dead or 
nuffin so, heh, that you’re all in black? 
Hurry up the cakes !” 

“This ain’t no bake-shop, boy,” said 
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she with dignity. ‘‘ You’ve made a mis- 
take,—it’s round the corner, or over the 
way.” 

** All roun’ my hat, an’ over the leff!” 
rejoined the boy;—‘‘don’t I see you 
every day a-sellin’ 0’ cakes, up an’ down, 
around an’ about, everywhere? Gittin’ 
above our bizzinis, is we?” 

““We’re the Dunnes,” announced Phil- 
lis, avoiding a more pertinent answer. 

“ You’re the Dun-Browns, for what I 
keer. Out wi’ yer cakes, uv lemme into 
7em,” and the lad endeavoured to come 
in. 

“Your cake’s all dough, sassness!” 
exclaimed the negress, angrily, pushing 
him back. “Never a foot of you comes 
in here. You jest leave. We ain’t none 
0’ your poor bockra, an’ we ain’t got no 
cakes, nor nuthin’ to sell,—so you be 
offen here,”’ and shut the door upon him. 

**Y’}] jist quit it!” declared the irate 
servant, as she went back to Whitted and 
her young mistress. ‘ We’s comin’ toa 
pooty pass!” 

“Quit what?” asked Maggie;—“ what’s 
the matter, mudder ?” 

“Never mine, chile,” she muttered, 
shaking her high turban. 

“Don’t care for the impudence of that 
boy, mammy,” said Harry Whitted ;— 
*“‘he’s nobody worth notice.” 

“‘He call me a nigger!” said Phillis. 
“That’s bad nuff;—but he has to take 
our house for a bakery—a cake-shop !” 

“Well,” remarked Maggie, “you do 
sell cakes, you know.” 

“‘You’re jist as bad as him!’ broke 
out Phillis, reproachfully. “Mr. Whit- 
ted’s a-hearin’ uf what you’re a sayin’, 
chile!” 

“Has mammy ventured into manu- 
facture and commerce?” asked the young 
gentleman. 

“ Yes,” replied Maggie ;—“ she is mak- 
ing us rich again by her knowledge of 
cookery, and her admirable talent for 
trade. She draws a Jarge income from 
the sweet-toothed young folks of the city. 
After doing twice as much here as I wish 
her to, she goes forth, daily, with basket 
on arm and waiter on head, and never 
comes back but with a pocketful of money. 
She actually contemplates buying back 
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Greentop and all her fellow-servants! O, 
she’s a wealthy, griping, scheming old 
miser |” : 


“Hurrah for you, mammy!” said 
Whitted. 

“Now you’ve gone an’ went an’ done 
it!” aunt Phillis ejaculated. ‘I never 
see your like, Miss Mag! I-a-doin’ all I 
kin to keep the thing underhan’ like, an’ 
you a-blustin’ of it out, an’ right afore 
Mass Harry, too, which should a never a 
knowed it, of all mankine! You’ve jist 
gone an’ went an’ done it, ma’am !” 

“Why, mammy,” said Harry, “I ad- 
mire you all the more, to know this! 
Don’t be ashamed of such noble exer- 
tions. You must be sure and bring me 
some of your stock the very next time 
you go around, I wish to help in redeem- 
ing dear old Greentop.” 

“Ain’t you a rich man?” inquired 
Phillis, abruptly. 

“‘ Yes,” answered Harry, smiling; “or, 
rather, I will be.” 
“O, mudder, 

Maggie Dunne. 

“You be still, Miss Mag, chile,” con- 
tinued the old woman. “Now, Mass 
Harry, I loves this here chile, an’ a ole 
nigger as I is—drat that boy, an’ all poor 
bockra likim !—ole nigger as I is, I’d do 
ev’y thing for her an’ hers, ef I could. 
Taint much I kin do, Lord help me, but 
ef I was you—an’ you purtends to like 
Miss Mag mightily—ef I was you, wi’ 
plenty o’ money, I’d jist up, I would, 
bless you, and go buy Greentop, niggers 
an’ all, an’ thyen, a-headin of a perces- 
sion of all our folks, I jist ud come right 
strate down here an’ marry Miss Mag, 
willin’ or onwillin’, an’ all go back to- 
gether to the ole place, happy !” 

Phillis uttered all this, despite Mag- 
gie’s efforts. 

“May-be. I’d have to dispose of a 
Greentop and people of my own, to be 
able to get back yours,” suggested Harry, 
with a kind smile. 


“I never thort o’ that,” said Phillis, 
sadly, 

“* May-be, too, Miss Mag wouldn’t have 
me, on any terms.” 


don’t!” expostulated 
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“‘Thare ain’t nary fear o’ that?’ asked 
she hastily, looking to Maggie. 

‘“‘No, mudder,” replied the blushing 
girl, “he jests with you. But you had 
better let alone what you do not fully 
understand.” 

“She is cruel to me, mammy,’’ said 
Harry, maliciously. ‘‘She puts me off 
from time to time, waiting for me to gain 
the grey hairs of discretion, and for her- 
self to attain your venerable age and 
size,” 

“T’m tole I don’t fully onderstan’,”’ 
rejoined Phillis, in a tone of wounded 
pride and sensibility ; “I’m tole 1 don’t 
fully onderstan’, and I don’t ax no con- 
ferdences but what’s agreble—thoughf 
I’m bin’ in the famerly a-reachin’ back 
years of it—an’ when sum 0’ the present 
cumpny wasn’t arriv’—an’ when sum 0’ 
the present cumphy had arriv’ an’ wasn’t 
nuthin’ but a little onsensible, squallin’, 
rickety young baby infant of itself—an’ 
these yarms hel it—an’ yit I don’t fully 
onderstan’! Ef I don’t onderstan’—as 
hevin knows I should—whose in fault of 
it? Whose in fault of it, whose in fault 
of it, whose in fault of it—I’m a-axin? 
an’ nobody don’t anser me! But I does 
fully onderstand that young things, ef let 
alone to thare own ways, will be a-makin’ 
o’ mountins outen mole hills, wi// keep on 
foreverandever a-beatin’ roun’ the bush, 
a-tryin’ thare bes’ texplites for to dodge 
thare own shadders. That’s what I does 
fully onderstan’—a-beggin’ pardin, ef I 
shouldn’t !” 

“Of course, mudder, you know every- 
thing that you ought to know,” said Miss 
Dunne; “ but still, there are feelings—” 

‘But still thares feelins!” Phillis 
warmly interrupted, ‘an’ in course I 
haint no feelins. I’m a hard-hearted, on- 
feelin’ wretch—I am. I leff my ole man, 
Jerry—the drunkin ole sinner !—an’ I leff 
my boys, an’ I leff my gals, an’ I leff my 
little bits o’ gran’-childun—I leff all an’ 
ev'ythin’ for to be tole here as I don’t 
onderstan’ feelins! I does onderstan’ 
feelins, for ’m tuck wi’ um mysef some- 
times, an’ it’s jist them as has um mos 
as leas’ does onderstan’ um—ef a numble 
nigger may say so. A young lady, or a 
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young gentlemun, gits a worrum in thare 
head, an’ they don’t know what’s a-ailin’ 
of um, an’ they thinks it’s a mighty mat- 
ter o’ onner, or sich like. That’s what 
fine feelins is—as you’ll fine some day or 
ruther.” ; 

‘You must try to get the worm out of 
her head, mammy,” said Harry, very 
willing to humour the old servant's mood ; 
‘her heart is already all right.” 

“You two—one o’ you call me mud- 
der, an’ tother mammy, an’ I ’preciates 
the kineness an’ the onner—dratted poor 
bockra sumtimes call me ole nigger--I 
allers thort you was made for itch other, 
an’ I wants for to see you ‘nited in the 
holy barns o’ wetlock fore I takes up my 
bed an’ walks for the kingdum—though 
I don’t grudge for to say as that I’m yea- 
geran’ willin’ for to swop my rights to the 
promis’ lan’ for Greenfop any day—drat 
ole Roper !” 

“Now, mudder!” protested her young 
mistress. 

“It’s the Lord’s truf I’m a tellin’ of 
you; and cornfounder ole Roper !” 

““Why it seems to me,” said Harry, 
“that you and he were members together, 
once, of the same church.”’ 

“Yas, sir, onst,” answered Phillis bit- 
terly ; ‘‘ but as soon as I know an’ see 
how he acts to Mass Isaac, I rezines out 
o’ han, rite away, for I couldn’t stan’ for 
to fellership wi’ sich a man as him. I 
wouldn’t demean myself by sich cornec- 
tions. Leven a-quit a-gwine to meetin’, 
for I didn’t somehow be able to beleve in 
sarmons as he hearn to so self-sattersfide 
_ like a lookin’, an’ all the prayers seemed 
spiled an’ no use, caze he said Amen to 
um. I quit it, I tell you! I was afeard 
the whole flock was or would come to be 
o’ the sef-same feather o’ the ole hypo- 
crite hissef. Lord forgimme! I takes a 
kine 0’ joy, I spect, in a-doin’ of wrong 
things now, bekaze ole Roper purtends to 
do right, an’ now an’ thyen the ole Boy 
gits into me so sumtimes as I’m a think- 
in’, that I goes out o’ my way a-huntin’ 
of sich sins as ole Roper pertickly keeps 
clar of, an’ L. takes a spiteful pride in 
kermittin’ of um—Lord a massy !” 

A loud knocking on the side-door of 
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the parlour, opening on the yard, brought 
aunt Phillis’ experience to a stop. Un- 
fastening the door, she was impudently 
thrust aside by a boy, who entered. Ile 
was a small, sharp-looking lad, in huge 
boots, with their legs outside of his pan- 
taloons, a thick grey jacket rising, tightly 
buttoned, to his chin, and a seal-skin cap 
drawn closely down to his eyes. 

“The sassy picter of you!” panted 
Phillis, “git out! How dares you come 
in here? How dares you, eh? Git out!” 

The boy, who, since his entrance had 
looked steadily at Harry Whitted, paying 
no attention to Phillis, now seemed, even 
in so brief a time, to have satisfied his 
curiosity, or what else, and made as if to 
withdraw, as he was bidden; but Whit- 
ted interfered to prevent his exodus, 
ordering the old negress to close the 
door. 

“Is this the same boy that was here 
once before, to-night?” asked Harry. 

“The same savidge imp of ‘im, as I’m 
here!” declared Phillis. 

“What have you returned for, sir?” 
Harry asked. 

“T wants a dime’s wuff o’ candy, ef 
yer pleases,” said the boy. 

‘*Weren’t you told before that there 
was nothing to sell at this house?” de- 
manded Harry. 

“ Vis, sir, but ther man made me come 
back ter see ef yer hadn’t sum candy as 
he was a-wantin’ particler.”’ 

“« Ah, the man made youreturn. You 
don’t happen to know this man’s name, 
do you, my honest youth?” 

“No, sir, an’ I doesn’t know the very 
first letter uv it, even.” 

“ And why do you come at this door 
now, instead of the front one, as at first?” 
still queried Harry Whitted, who evi- 
dently had suspicions of his own con- 
cerning the matter. 

“Oh, he made me do it, sir!” 

‘‘Well I suppose, of course the man, 
as you call him, sent money to pay for 
his candy, eh?” 

“Vis, sir,’ replied the lad, showing 
a piece of silver, “he sent a quarter of a 
dollar, sir.” 

“Indeed,” said Whitted, seizing the 
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** Good it 
Now, my young 


coin and ringing it on a table. 
is, too, for a wonder. 
fellow,” he added, to the alarmed boy, “I 
shall keep this money until I meet the 


owner of it. Tell him so; and tell him, 
too, that my name is Harry Whitted, and 
that I shall be happy to see him at any 
time it may suit his convenience. You 
may go.” 

“Oh, cracky, sir!” cried the incipient 
rowdy, just becoming conscious that he 
had raised a dust, and now trying to lay 
it with his tears; “ Oh, cracky, sir, he’ll 
beat me, he will, an’ he won’t believe 
nothin’ but I’ve stole it, sir, please, 
sir!” 

“Perhaps I have prevented you from 
stealing the money,” rejoined Harry, 
very coolly; “and as for his whipping 
you—I heartily wish he may!” with 
which cold comfort he hustled the future 
sovereign out of doors into the dark. 

“ After this,” vowed Phillis, as she 
turned the key, “I'll ha’ a dorg, ef a 
dorg thare is to be had this side o’ the 
dorg-star!” 

“What does it mean, you reckon?” 
asked Maggie of Harry. 

‘Some wild fellow’s joke, very proba- 
bly,” answered he, laughing ; “ but if he’s 
had any sport by it he has also paid for 
it.” 

“ Just see how mudder is worried by 
it!” added Miss Dunne. 

“Chile, I kin take a joke, for jokin’s 
jokin’—but this a here is mitely per- 
vokin’. I turns my hans to cakes, an’ 
here’s Miss Mag tuck for abakerer. Taint 
no use! Ef I tries for to go at washin’ 
she'll be tuck for a wash-ooman, an’ here’ll 
be a-comin’ poor devils a-bringin’ 0’ 
thare dirty cloze—an’ we the Dunnes! 
Jist yisterdy, as I’s a-creepin’ along, a 
bit o’ ragged chap hollers to me, ‘ What 
you got to eat at tome, ole muscovy ?’— 
but I never ansers. Thyén he axes a 
nuther boy what he reckin I’s bin a-feed- 
in’ on for to git so fat—an’ the boy say, 
‘ Hoss-cakes!’ ‘What she have for breck- 
fus ?” he axes thyen—‘ Hoss-cakes,’ ansers 
tuther. ‘ What for dinner?’ ‘ Hoss-cakes!’ 
- ‘What forsupper ?’ ‘ Hoss-cakes !’ ‘ Young 
massers,’ sais I, ‘to-morrow I'll try my 
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endevvurs for to have sum jass-ack-cakes, 
spercifercally for you!’ ” 

“Ha, ha, mammy,” said Harry, “I 
think you got the better of it.” 

“ Well,” rejoined the vexed old servant, 
“‘T muss to bed. My ole limbs is tired, 
my eyes is a-failin’, an’ my mine is wor- 
ried out. You young fokes fix it afween 
you, somehow—so I kin quit abakerin’ 
by a-endin’ o’ the bizzinis wi’ a big, nice 
weddin’-cake for you.” 

“There is plenty of reasons for it 
already, ain’t there?” asked Harry. 

“That thare is, chile, that thare is. 
Good-night to you bof, bless you!” and 
she waddled away. 

“Good old creature!” observed Harry 
Whitted; “if you have no pity on me, 
Maggie, how can you resist her affec- 
fectionate wishes ?” 

“You promised to postpone that sub- 
ject,” was the firm reply, yet gently 
given, “and it is postponed.” 

“It is postponed, ther,” echoed the 
young man, sadly. 

Reader, an attempt to pertray, in these 
pages, the loveable face and form of Mag- 
gie Dunne is purposely avoided. Harry 
Whitted knew her, loved her—and loved, 
not because her features were of this or 
that size and shape and pose, nor be- 
cause the colour of her eyes and hair 
was this or that, but forasmuch as she 
was sensible and good and kind—looking, 
speaking all these amiable qualities from 
her mobile mouth and beaming eyes. 
And she loved him, notwithstanding his 
freckles, his big nose and his red hair— 
confidingly, tenderly, wholly ; for he was 
generous, intelligent, fearless, noble, and 
she knew it. His heart and soul projected 
upon his unseemly countenance, and 
scintillating in every glance of his small 
grey eyes, made him handsome to her, 
above all other men. 

When Whitted parted from Maggie 
Dunne that night, he tock long, quick 
strides homeward through the chill dark- 
ness. He had proceeded but 2 little way, 
however, when his ear caught the sound 
of some one approaching rapidly behind 
him. Walk as fast as he would, desiring 
no companion, the pursuing footsteps 
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still steadily gained upon him. It was 
not long before he was overtaken by the 
undesired personage. 

“ Ain’t your name Whitehead, or Whit- 
ted?” suddenly asked the stranger, after 
the usual courtesies had passed. 

“Yes,” replied Harry, eyeing him 
closely ; “‘and what is yours, sir, may I 
beg aod 

“‘That’s neither here nor there,” was 
the curt answer. 

“Tn that case,’ rejoined Whitted, halt- 
ing at the instant, ‘you had best go 
where it is, I don’t wish to travel with 
one who loses his name in the dark,” 

“Well, ef yer that particular,” said 
the fellow, ‘‘ I ain’t a-shamed o’ my name, 
nor I ain’t afeard to tell it ;—it’s Bullins, 
Joe Bullins.” 

“So! you are the fellow who sent me 
an impudent note to-day, and who, I sus- 
pect, was so anxious for cakes and candy 
to-night?” 

“You are right, you may bet your 
head on it—I’m the very customer. I 
hope you’re glad to see me, as you sent 
me word you’d be. And jest hand over 
that quarter, will you?” 

“TI thought that holding so large an 
amount of your capital would give me 
the satisfaction of meeting you?” an- 
swered IIarry, contemptuously, handing 
him the piece; “and it has served the 
purpose, take it. Now, my good fellow, 
do you know to what penalties you have 
laid yourself liable by sending me a 
threatening letter? Besides you can’t 
intimidate me, at all.” 

‘‘Northin’ this side of the gallus and 
the whippin’-post don’t signify. I only 
give you some good advice, and ef you 
don’t heed it, you’ll take the consequences. 
What I should like to know, exclaimed 
Joe Bullins, passionately ‘“‘ what are you 
big bugs a-comin’ sneakin’ down here 
among us for? Why can’t you stay in 
yer own part o’ town, and go to see yer 
own kind o’ gals, ’thout comin’ down 
here to make fools 0’ ourn? Ef ourn are 
fools enough to let you keep a-comin’, 
cussed ef we boys don’t put a stopper to 
it. We ain’t a-goin’ to stand it!” 

“I'd like to put a common-sense view 
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of the matter to you, Mr. Bullins, if you 
were in a reasonable humour,” said Har- 
ry. “Idon’t wish to quarrel with you, 
and still less wish to fight you. But, of 
course, I’m not going to allow this inter- 
ference on your part, with what is so 
clearly none of your business.” 

“T ain’ta spilin for a fuss, nuther,” 
responded Joe Bullins, “nor agin, I ain’t 
a-skeered 0’ one. But as thare’s uthers 


.as’ll have a word and a hand in the mat- 


ter, whatever’s the up-shot of it, why you 
might as well know it, and be interduced 
to ’em,” and patting his fingers to his 
mouth he blew a quick, keen whistle, 
which, as if a  preconcerted signal, 
brought speedily, around the two dis- 
putants, a half-dozen or so of nearly 
grown lads. 

‘‘Fellers,” said Bullins, “I’ve bin a- 
layin’ down the law to him. I've told 
him we apprintersiz ain’t a-going to let 
him have his own way down here. Ain’t 
that so?” 

“‘That’s the talk!” several said. 

“Ther jennywine ticket!” cried a lit- 
tle fellow in a seai-skin cap, whom Whit- 
ted instantly recognized. 

** He’s got to stay on his own hill,” said 
one, ‘or we'll duck him in the river ef 
it puts his chunk out !” 

** That'll stop his sparkin’!” 

** And cool his hot head!” referring to 
Harry’s hair. 

*‘ He'll hardly set ther river a-fire!” 
shouted seal-skin. 

‘*Now, you see and hear,” said Bul- 
lins, addressing Whitted, ‘‘ and you know 
what to expect. And plenty more’ll help 
us, ef they’re needed—which they won’t 
be.” ; 

‘‘Thowsins!” ejaculated the imagin- 
ative seal-skin. 

“ And,” continued the eloquent spokes- 
man of the apprentices, ‘‘ it’s not on’y 
you, but all you cussed proud, no-count 
chaps up town, that’t got to keep away,— 
for you all come a-nosin down here for 
no good.” 

‘* Now, my dear Mr. Bullins,” suavely 
interposed Whitted, “you and your 
friends evidently misunderstand my visits 
in this quarter. The ones I come to see 
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are satisfied with my motives, and they 
do not object in the least.” 

“A weak-minded, stuck-up gal,” inter- 
rupted Bullins, scornfully, “a numskull 
of a daddy, and a old nigger! Don’t tell 
us—we are in the ring! We know what 
itll end it. You are all alike—a set of 
entrappin’ honey-fooglin’ ruinin’ scoun- 
drels !”” 

“Dog! take that!” and the enraged 
Whitted struck Bullins fiercely with the 
slight whale-bone which he bore. The 
blow precipitated the row, and our hero 
would surely have been over-powered and 
beaten, had he not, by a sudden and 
mighty effort, upset Bullins, and, spring- 
ing away, fled fleetly from his foes. They 
pursued, but in vain. Whitted’s long 
legs, actively exerted, bore him swiftly 
beyond their reach, out of danger, into 
safety. He had left his stick behind him, 
though. 


ITl. 


In a high, narrow brick building, on a 
little crooked street of this same town of 
Crossburgh, was the law-office of Judge 
Wolvert—that gentleman having doffed 
the ermine to assume the more congenial 
and lucrative duties of a practiser at the 
bar. Here did he also take students un- 
der his charge, who, having regularly 
failed to answer correctly the exceedingly 
small number of legal queries which he 
sometimes remembered to put to them, 
were in due time let loose upon the world, 
licensed attorneys at law. Harry Whit- 
ted constantly smoked his pipe in this 
sanctum, and occasionally turned over the 
leaves of Blackstone here, wearily enough. 
On the morning following the events 
heretofore related, he entered the Judge’s 
office, with his nose somewhat bruised 
and swollen, and standing out even more 
prominently than was usual in that ex- 
aggerated feature. His entrance was 
greeted by a low laugh from ancther 
young man, who was there before him, 
and already at study. : 

“What, Boldwin,” said Whitted, feel- 
ing his nose, “is it really so noticezble? 
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Those fellows actually attacked me last 
night, and I narrowly eseaped a thresh- 
ing, or worse.” 

“Well, you had warning,” said the 
smiling Boldwin, “and if your nose led 
you into danger, it has suffered for it. 
Take adviee next time, old fellow, and 
let the girls alone.” 

“‘ You don’t comprehend these things, 
Boldwin;—you are cut out for an old 
bachelor, obviously.” 

“Don’t 1? But you are right in your 
latter observation. And who, do you sup- 
pose, cut me out?” 

‘Is it possible that you have been in 
love, Peter ?”’ 

“ Freekeenently !” replied Peter Bold- 
win solemnly; ‘and the last time, I 
came near to experience the fate of the 
starling who couldn’t get out. After all 
I was a flame too many, and so was put 
out.” 

“ Hereafter, [’ll believe that an oyster 
may be crossed in love !” Whitted assert- 
ed emphatically. 

‘You remember Susan Roper at Eldon- 
Hill?” asked Peter. 

“Yes; old Roper’s daughter.” 

‘* She was the girl. She’s married now 
to Fielly—him, you know, who had a 
special calling for cutting hair, squeezing 
pimples and picking biles.” 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Harry, shrugging 
his shoulder, “‘ nry back itches at the very 
mention of him !” 

“* He’s the man—famous back-rubber— 
his eyebrows running down to a point on 
his nose, and slanting up on his fore- 
head, forming a perfect V,—which stood 
for something vile. He’s the man who 
cut me out for a bachelor.” 

‘‘ He—with his wide lips turned wrong- 
side out, and his voice changing every 
few moments from a weak, piping treble 
tc a husky bass? Not he!” 

“He. He’s had a supplementary call- 
ing to preach, and old Roper, you recol- 
lect, is renowned far and near for piety. 
Just think of entering lists where so des- 
picable a rival is possible.” 

‘“« The prize makes the difference.” 

“You think so. Senor Quixada— 
more commonly known as Donkey Hotey 
—simple gentleman—fought mills—as 
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our prize-fighters still do—and wine- 
skins—now displaced by the bottle—and 
sheep ; and all for love of his lady Dul- 
cinea, whose mortal form and being were 
those of a stupid, blowsy country- wench. ” 
“‘ Your very bitterness proves that you 
can feel deeply, Boldwin. But, all are 
not illusive Dulcineas.”’ 
’ “This girl—Susan—you know she was 
beautiful. I was thrown and drawn into 
her company often. I judged her, I 
thought, impartially and fully before I 
loved her. 


grace and charm and virtue. My love 


was the consequence, | believed, of my 
cooler judgment, and not the cause of 
The affair pro- 


my high estimate of her. 
gressed to mutual vows.” 

“Lo! and I never heard nor suspected 
of it!” 

“‘ Neither of us carried the heart upon 
the sleeve for daws to peck at. I left El- 
don-Hill cheered by her promises and 
tull of hope. Two months ago—without 
any response to my frequent letters— 
withouta word to soften the blow—I saw 
her marriage to Fielly published in one 
of our papers here. Well, I didn’t be- 
lieve it, but I was uneasy at her silence. 
I went up there.” . 

“There you were gone, the week of 
your mysterious absence ?”’ 

“Yes. Up there I found that she and 
Fielly were married, and were gone on a 
kind of jubilee trip of it. You know I 
never get drunk—but upon that occasion 
I felt strongly called upon to do so, and 
then and there I did it. The girl ought, 
I thought, to have such a justification of 
her conduct.” 

“Old Roper is a household tyrant, I 
have heard, Peter; he teaches that obe- 
dience to him is duty to God. I feel cer- 
tain that Miss Susan, or Mrs. Fielly, has 
acted under his duress.” 

“Religion and church and parsons 
were certainly employed in the matter. 
But how dare she, under any circum- 
stances that are possible in this land and 
age, so falsely treat me? At least she 
has acted as one pitifully weak.” 

“As the deed is done, perhaps it is 
better to despise her.” 

“Thrusting me back for—Fielly, Fiel- 
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ly!” said Peter Boldwin. The speaker 
was truly no ordinary-looking person, 
Quite as tall as Whitted, he was stouter, 
and a magnificent head raised from his 
strong shoulders. His forehead was high, 
broad, smooth, and of the whitest. His 
hair dark, very dark, and fine. Black 
full beard anda moustache. His eyelids 
drooping over his bright jet eyes, gave 
him a lazy, sleepy look. Indeed, there 
was much of the stolid in his handsome 
face. His tone in talking, his whole 
manner of word and act, was usually of 
the most impassive kind. Persons new 
to him sometimes took him to be stupid, 
tacitura, gloomy, or, on the reverse, the 
most lively, talkative, intelligent fellow 
in the world. He rarely laughed out- 
right, but the least glimmer of a smile 
seemed always dodging from his keen 
eyes to his twitching lips. 

** And old Scott, up there at the Hill, 
congratulating himself on having found 
in you a scholar, at last, who did not take 
his law diluted with love!” said Harry 
Whitted, after a pause. 

“Tf Miss Dunne is the only living fe- 
male that you will have at any price,” 
said Peter Boldwin grimly, ‘‘I advise 
you to marry her immediately, before 
she changes her mind.” 

‘** Ah, they are not all alike!” 

“As like as peas. They are not all 
black-eyed—some have green ones, and 
some blue. There’s all the difference !” 

“ T tell you, Boldwin, since you’ve let 
me so into your confidence, I’ll even open 
my heart to you.” 

**T’ll look at your broken nose—which 
I trust is neither really nor figuratively 
put out of joint—and moralize the while.” 

“Curse Bullins and his crew! They’ve 
come in to complicate the plot, and make 
all worse. Well, while you were so co- 
vertly pursuing the fair Susan, I was 
none the less busy in a similar operation 
towards Maggie Dunne.” 

“T’m aware. It was no secret at the 
Hill, and thereaway.”’ 

** All went well till Mrs. Dunne died. 
Before that event Maggie and I had reach- 
eda full and happy understanding. Then 
Mr. Dunne’s affairs got into a sad coil; 
he suddenly became crazed in his mind— 
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and, you know, his whole fine property 
went to pieces, leaving him nothing. 
Mr. Roper, in some way, was connected 
with all this evil —taking negroes, land 
and everything, nearly. Of course, I in- 
stantly offered my fortune, my hand and 
heart to Maggie. But her father was in 
a condition, she said, that required all her 
care. She could not bear to burden me 
with him. Yet I was only put off; for 
she is full of fond hopes that the lunacy 
is only temporary. Coming to town 
bravely, asa better sphere for her needle- 
work, she has still resisted my importu- 
nities, devoting herself lovingly to Mr. 
Dunne. I’d marry her this moment, if 
she would only agree !” 

“Tf the old gentleman’s health is too 
robust and florid, you might administer 
a little arsenic with good effect.” 

“I wish the dear old fellow long to 
live; for I not only like him because 
Maggie does, but for his own sake.” 

“An alarming stage of the disease. 
You also love the father. You'll become 
fond of that peddling old negress, next.” 

“ Phillis? She’s a noble old creature !”’ 

** And has Miss Dunne acat? If so, 
it doubtless comes in for a share of such 
boundless affection. I never was so far 
gone as to love old Roper. And so the 
old meddler was mixed up in Mr. Dunne’s 
unfortunate affairs? I might have guess- 
ed as much. The little, witted, pale, 
smooth, bent man. As soon as he has 
intimate dealings with any one, that per- 
son in some fearfully mysterious way be- 
comes bankrupt, a drunkard, a maniac, 
or dies. The terribly pious Roper stuffs 
his pockets thereupon, and clasping his 
shriveled hands in a clutch which lets out 
nothing, fervently avouches that all things 
work togetherfor good for him who loves 
the lord—meaning money. KHe’s forever 
executor, administrator, guardian, trus- 
tee, assignee, or something, fur somebody ; 
and he’s always in the courts, suing or 
sued—where the judge unwillingly char- 
ges in his favor, and where the jury, find- 
ing for him, take an extra-judicial oath 
that he’s an old villain and don’t deserve 
it, Isee him, now, of a Sunday, gliding 
with bowed head and a red cowhide in 
hand, to his high-up pew—shedding croc- 
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odile tears there, and making all the ser- 
vice disagreeable by his demonstrative 
hypocrisy. The more meanness he has 
done through the week, is known by his 
increased sanctimony.” 

‘‘ You are warm, Boldwin!” 

“No. Cool. Do you, like so many, 
consider this man sacredly hedged in by 
the divinity of him who died for us ?” 

‘“Not I. The traitor to his faith should 
be doubly damned, here by man, and 
hereafter by the Judge whom he has 
mocked !” 

“ Right. Many good men, though, are 
troubled by the esprit-de-corps which in- 
duces them to take amiss anything against 
their own black sheep—and ro, in some 
degree, making themselves guilty of the 
villainy they defend. They seem to think 
the uniform covers all, and makes all in- 
vulnerable. I believe in the Bible, but I 
do not in sects which advertise that the 
only pure and genuine doctrine is that 
which they supply.” 

“You are getting dull, Peter,” said 
Whitted, laughing. ; 

“Your weapons should be so to fight 
the dull,” answered Peter Boldwin. 
** When one says anything against certain 
parties and things, one has to make apol- 
ogies and explanations, else his best 
friends will think him a reprobate infidel. 
Well may rascals and rascality flourish, 
when they are so securely entrenched. 
Hand me a pipe, will you.” 

‘“*Mr, Dunne and aunt Phillis join you 
heartily in abusing brother Roper,” said 
Harry, handing the pipe. 

* And for good cause, like enough. 
May-be, too, he has had a ruling hand in 
your tender fortunes. He really seems 
to have all the fabled ill influences of the 
Upas.” 

‘“ Well,” said Whitted, “there is no 
need for me to wish that his shadow may 
grow less. It does grow smaller daily, I 
believe. The old fellow is gradually dry- 
ing up.” 

“‘Beelzebub is seasoning him. But, 
you have not narrated your last night’s 
adventure, knight of the sorrowful coun- 
, tenance.” : 

‘*Hear it then,” and Harry Whitted 
detailed the events. 
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“Can’t you fetch arguments from all 
this that may move the fair Margaret to 
your wish ?” asked Boldwin. 

* You don’t know her!” replied Whit- 
ted. “If she once hears of this difficul- 
ty—as she will, unless it is settled some 
way—all ler maiden delicacy will be ful- 
ly aroused. All the woman’s love of ap- 
pearances, all the woman’s fear of what 
they say, will combine to create obstacles 
between us, and to put our union more 
hopelessly in the future. Dash Bullins !” 

“Humph! The gallant Bullins is the 
better chevalier after all, it seems. He 
interposes, as he conceives, to protect a 
defenceless maid from your artful wiles ; 
and you—why, you stil! persist in atten- 
tions that subject her to the evil thoughts 
and words of the honest people around 
her.” 


“Man!” interposed Harry, hotly, 


“ would you have me meanly desert her? 
Does the misconception of stupid and 
evil-minded neighbours make that wrong 
which is most purely right? Death! I 
only fear that hearing of my rencounter 
and its ostensible cause, she may have her 
modesty stimulated to some intemperate 


measures towards me. ‘Then I’ll murder 
this Bullins !” 

“Go down this very day to see Miss 
Dunne,” advised Boldwin; “ forestall all 
other informants and any rash resolutions 
that she might form. Exhibit your bro- 
ken nose, and speak through it, after the 
most pathetic manner. When you have 
placed the whole matter in the most stri- 
king light, exhausted every other argu- 
ment—swear that, if she still persists to 
reject you because of her father, you will 
incontinently apply for some office in the 
State Lunatic Asylum.” 

“T can’t relish jokes on this subject. 
I dare not show myself before her until 
every mark of the affray is removed, for 
my only hope is in concealing everything 
from her, and quieting, somehow, those 
rascally apprentices.” 

“It may not be very wise,” said Peter, 
‘for me to poke my nose into what has 
served your own so badly, but I volunteer 
as mediator between yoy and the other, 
contending parties. If they are honest, 
they will be easily enough managed, I 
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think ; and if it is merely their love of a 
row that actuates them, why, the case is 
still by no means hopeless. Let me try 
them, at all events.” 

*“* You’re a famous good fellow, Peter,” 
exclaimed Whitted eagerly, “and I know 
your talents in this way. Though I dis- 
like dealing on any amicable terms with 
these chaps, I plainly see it is above all 
the best course for me. Explain, and do 
any proper thing that may be necessary, 
and I shall be under infinite obligations.” 

“Very well,” was the calm response— 
and then Peter Boldwin, putting by his 
pipe, recommenced the study which the 
conversation had so far disturbed. Whit- 
ted eyed him for some time in a fidgetty 
silence, and then sprang to his feet with 
an impatient oath. 

“Eh, what?” said his startled com- 
panion. 

“* When are you going to see these fel- 
lows ?” cried Harry. 

“‘T was just rushing through these last 
paragraphs on Husband and Wife,” re- 
plied Boldwin, coolly. “I’ll go now— 
since you are in such haste,”—and draw- 
ing his watch from his waistcoat pocket, 
he also brought forth, unwittingly, a 
small gold locket, which fell to the floor. 

“God! is it broken!” excitedly ejacu- 
lated he, stooping anxiously to seize and 
examine it, The trinket, unhurt by the 
accident, had flown open, exhibiting a 
miniature likeness of a fascinating female 
face. Peter Boldwin silently held it up 
to Harry’s eyes. 

** How dare you wear it—how dare you 
have it, even?” queried Whitted, show- 
ing much surprise. 

“I dare do anything that I wish to !” 
haughtily answered Boldwin. ‘ But, she 
has never intimated a wish to have it re- 
turned, I have had no fair opportunity to 
send it, and she still keeps mine. One 
may retain the shadow, I suppose, too, 
since he has been robbed of the sub- 
stance.” 

“*T tremble to see you have it !” 

*“* Fielly—ah, it would be terrible, should 
he know it!”’ sneered Boldwin. 

“He, indeed! Itis you I fear. 
to me.” 

“No!” replied Boldwin firmly, putting 
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the daguerreotype in his breast. “If it 
is a talisman of evil—welcome evil!” 
There was the sheen of suffused tears in 
his black eyes as he spoke. 

“T pity you!” said Whitted kindly,— 
‘*for there is no hope!” 

“None! unless I murder Fielly—as I 
am inclined to do. Though,” instantly 
reverting to his ordinary tone, “one 
would hardly be allowed the benefit of 
clergy, who bad killed a parson! Well, 
do you know where I’m to find this bully 
Bullins—this bull that I am to take by 
the horns—eh ?” 

“No, Ido not. Down in some of those 
manufactories, though. You'll have to 
inquire,—but you'll find him easily, doubt- 
less.” 

“Tm off,” and the peace-maker depart- 
ed on.his mission. 

Peter Boldwin had no great trouble in 
Jearning where Joe Bullins was employ- 
ed. <As directed by one of whom he in- 
quired, he entered a saddle and harness- 
making establishment, where the confined 
heat of several stoves and the scent of 
leather, nearly stifled him at first. Pass- 
ing close to a boy who was stitching, the 
customary and ancient joke, of course, 
was attempted on Peter. 

“You aint in my way, sir, at all!” 
cried the lad, extending his elbows ener- 
getically, with intent to give Buldwin a 
savage nudge on the ribs, 

“Glad to hear it !” answered that gen- 
tleman, cleverly interposing his knuckles 
to receive the blow. 

“ Wow, wow, my funny bone!” scream- 
ed the self-hart youth, 

“Which gentleman here is Mr. Bul- 
lins ?””? asked the unconcerned Boldwin, 
looking round at the laughing crowd of 
workers. 

“Tm your man,” answered one—a 
stout, thick-set youth, 

At Peter’s suggestion, Bullins led the 
way to the farther end of the shop, where 
their conversafion might not be over- 
heard. 

“You look like a straight-forward sort 
of person, Mr. Bullins,” began Boldwin, 
smiling, “‘and I think I had better act so 
towards you.” 
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“* May-be you mought find it the best 
plan.” 

“T shall have to confide much to your 
honor, too,” 

“Ttll be safe,” responded Bullins 
proudly. 

And then did Boldwin in his most suave 
and seductive way, tell Miss Dunne’s 
history, and Harry Whitted’s relation to 
her. Mr. Bullins was touched. More- 
over his straight-forwardnesshad been re- 
cognised, and confidence had been put in 
his honor. 

‘In the midst of her misfortunes, all 
have deserted her, save one friend—Harry 
Whitted,” added Boldwin, “and him you 
seek to drive from her.” 

“*¥ didn’t look at it that way.” 

“ No—you thought you were doing a 
good deed, and bravely interfered. You'll 
surely not add, now, to the young lady’s 
troubles,” 

“TI tell you,” said Joe Bullins,—‘ jou 
know a old cock name Roper—a mon- 
strous religious, stingy old devil ?” 

“ Yes—from up the river. 
a red cowhide in his hand,” 

“ That’s him—a lookin as if he was a 
huntin some un to thrash. Well, the 
boss’s wife belongs to the same church as 
Roper, and when the old feller comes to 
town, he puts up at the boss’s house.” 

“Very natural. The ‘miscellaneous 
company of hotels is very unpleasant to 
devout persons,” said Boldwin, solemnly. 

* And so’s the /vills,” replied Ballins, 
winking knowingly. ‘Mr. Roper, then 
—he’s down here now, and’s bin at the 
house a day or two. He’s after a runa- 
way nigger, ’mong other things,—and he 
sort o’ thinks as the boy’ll be about his 
old master’s place, Mr. Dunne’s. So they 
was talkin at the table about it, when old 
Roper takes to groanin over Miss Dunne ; 
he’s hearn she’s visited by Whitted, and’s 
mightily afeard the poor thing’ll come to 
some badend. On that we fellers, half 
in devilment and half in earnest, just 
tuck the matter up. That’s how it is.” 

“ And now, as you find Mr. Roper’s 
holy fears groundless,” said Boldwin 
confidently, “I hope you and Whitted 
will cease to be enemies.” 

“You see,” answered Joe, du! iously, 
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“‘we’ve called names, and licks has pass- 
ed. Taint to be backed out, you know.” 

**T wouldn’t ask a man like you to do 
such a thing!” averred Peter, warmly, 
** Tt was all a mistake, and you are con- 
vinced of it. All the advances, too, come 
from Whitted through me, He’s very 
willing to make up with you, and so 
makes the first move. He’s anxious to be 
friends with you, on the young lady’s ac- 
count. You should see his nose !’’ K 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Joe; “‘ on such 
understandins I reckon I might’s well be 
agreeable. [aint a rowdy, Mr. Boldwin.” 

“*] knew that, the moment I saw you,” 
vowed Boldwin. ‘ And now, as you and 
Harry are to be friends, you must be 
made acquainted with each other. Come 
up to my room to-night, early, 44 Rivar- 
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do’s. Harry’sa good fellow, and you'll 
like him. Instead of coffee and pistols 
for two, we’ll have oysters and spirits for 
three.” 

“Tl come,” agreed Joe, willingly 
enough, 

‘* You’ll use your influence to quiet the 
other fellows, too, eh ?” 

**T’ll do what I kin.” 

“Ah, you’ll manage em,” asserted the 
confident Peter. 

. ‘*May-be so,” dubiously rejoined Bul- 
lins; ‘‘and ef I shant one way, I shill 
try another.”’ 

“OQ, you'll do,” said the well pleased 
pawficator. “ Remember to-night. We'll 
have something better than the claret you 
drew last night.” 

And so they parted. 


[T0 BE CONCLUDED. | 


TO GENERAL WINGFIELD SCOTT. 


BY WM. H. 


HOLCOMBE, 


Old Man! I pity thee ; but not because, 


Too shallow for deep thought and falsely great, 
By vile infringement of sweet nature’s laws, 
Thou turn’st thy sword against thy native State: 
Nor that thy old, thin blood has turned to gall ; 
Nor for the cypress darkening o’er thy brow 
Where the bright Southern laurels shone till now 
For these I do not pity thee at all. 

I pity thee, so near the avenging grave 

Where base ambition’s silly race is o’er, 

To think what awful meeting thon shalt have, 
On the dim borders of the spirit-realm, 

With those august Virginians gone before 

In honor and in glory, now exempt 

From sorrow as when living from disgrace. 
How they will search thee calmly in the face, 
Detect thy traitorous soul and overwhelm 


With a cold stare of infinite contempt! 


Warerproor, La., August, 1861. 
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PHARSALIA—MANASSAS. 


48, A.C. JULY, A. D., 1861. 


I. Te Dev, 


There is not, in all this balmy region 
of the South, one patriot heart that has 
not sent up its hymn of gratitude to the 
Supreme Raler of the Universe for the 
preservation of our land from an invad- 
ing foe, by the victory granted to our 
arms on Sunday, the 21st July, at Manas- 
sas. Our churches, saved from the fou!est 
desecration, have been filled with crowds, 
and have resounded with prayers and 
thanksgiving for our deliverance. The 
feeling that there is a just and righteous 
power directing the events of this world, 
rewarding what is good, and punishirg 
what is evil, has been rekindled and 
strengthened in all parts of our country. 
We begin to hope for better days and a 
return of peace, together with the utter 
dissomfiture of those who would conquer 
and subjugate us, : 

The yreat event, the battle itself, has 
attracted our attention particularly by 
the many points of resemblance it has to 
that of Pharsalia. Some of these we 
desire ty present to the minds of those who 
regard this as a time especially appropri- 
ate for historical studies. The triumph 
of our heroic army, on the occasion re- 
ferred to, is another proof added to the 
long list collected by writers on ;the 
history of warfare, of the true secret of 
success. For it seems in this, as in all 
other kinds of human effort, the only 
sure means of attaining a given end, is 
patierce. Some call it furtitude, others 
obstinacy, some perseverance; but on the 
whole, it would seem that the term 
patience best expresses the nature of that 
moral and intellectual stedfastness by 
which, in all time, great things have 
been achieved. Patience in the com- 
mander in forming his plan ind making 
his preparations ; patience in enduring a 
hopeless condition of affairs, the mur- 
murs of discontented troops, the censure 
of a clamorous tribe of civilians, with 
silent composure; patience, which equally 
distinguished Xenophon and Fabius, 
Caesirc and Washington: the patience, in 





a word, that was found wanting in Scott, 
and through which Beauregard was vic- 
torious, The soldier, too, wins the battle 
by patience: not by superior arms, nor 
fine discipline, nor heroic daring, though 
all these are good and necessary; but by 
patience enduring and _ indefatigable: 
patience of cold, of hunger, of heat, of 
toil, of long and idle delay and expecta- 
tion; patience in the fire and storm of 
action; maintaining itself for hours, never 
giving way, or constantly returning to. 
the charge. Impatient troops are soonest 
defeated: they cannot wait long enough 
for success. 


. 
Il, Pompey—Scorr. 


The state of affairs in the city of Wash- 
ington, durifg several months before the 
battle in Virginia, was very similar to 
that which existed at Rome about half a 
century before the Christian Era. But 
we shall limit ourselves here, for the 
most part, to ® comparison only of the 
two commanders defeated, respectively, 
at Manassas and Pharsalia. General 
Scott, on this occasion, may be compared 
to Pompey, though every way inferior to 
that great Captain. They are similar, 
indeed, in many respects; but in the mat- 
ter of the two battles in question, the re- 
semblance is most striking. Pompey, at 
the beginning of the troubles of the 
Roman Republic, had filled the capital 
with soldiers. He acted without any re- 
gard for the laws, and afterwards had his 
acts confirmed and authorized by the peo- 
ple and the Senate. Ilis friends talked 
of making him Dictator; but Cato op- 
posed this with such vigour that the de- 
sign was abandoned. Ile was, however, 
made sole Consul by the advice and con- 
sent of Cato himself. 

Pompey, like Scott, seems to have been, 
at times, an obstinate man; and here the 
real difference between patience and 
obstinacy is made apparent, Obstinacy 
may be called an impatient patience; it 
is an imitation of the genuine virtue, 
and like spurious cvin, is sometimes made 
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to pass upon unsuspecting dupes. The 
one quality will make a perfect work, the 
other, without rare good fortune, will 
damage the best cause. Both comman- 
ders, too, were surrounded by a tribe of 
idle, noisy and presumptuous persons, 
whose stations, rank and office were much 
more elevated than their abilities, This 
created a disturbing force, and oecasioned 
a division of counsels quite sufficient to 
drive any but the strongest minds to dis- 
traction. 

General Scott, moreover, resembled 
Pompey in the great reputation he pos- 
sessed as a military commander, and in 
his high opinion of his own genius. The 
glory of both, however, such as it may 
have been, had departed. ‘They were 
mere ruins of their former selves. Of 
either it might be said, 


Stat magni nominis umbra. 
Qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro, 


At, quamvis primo nutet casura sub Euro. 


But there is one point suggested by the 
comparison, which reflects no little dis- 
credit upon General Scott and the gov- 
ernment which it is his misfortune to 
serve. After the final division of the 
Roman people, Pompey assembled his 
Senate, and, on the motion of Cato, a de- 
cree was made: ‘‘ That no Roman should 
be killed except in battle; nor any city that 
was subject to the Romans plundered.” 
This was after he had left Italy and gone 
over to Macedonia. The first and most 
fixed determination of the administration 
at Washington, was to destroy and plun- 
der, to the full extent of their power, and 
to put to death, as pirates and traitors, as 
many of their adversaries as could, with 
any possible pretext, be brought to the 
gallows. The people responded in the 
same spirit. Among the news recorded 
by the Northern papers, which is now 
matter of history, we read that regiments 
were hailed with acclamation, because 
they marched through their streets under 
flags inscribed with the words “ Booty 
and Beauty.’ Fortunately, the fear of 
retaliation may preserve the government, 
at least, of the United States from acts 
which would consign them to the indig- 
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nation of posterity. As to the crimes 
already, at this day, committed by the in- 
vaders of the Southern States, let them be 
recorded by pens more vigourous than 
ours. 

While Pompey was still in Italy, he 
made one of those speeches which have 
come to be looked upon as so character- 
istic of General Scott. When the quarrel 
was growing warm between himself and 
Ceesar, he was asked, what forces he had 
to’oppose to his adversary, in case he 
should advance. upon Rome. With a 
haughty smile he replied: ‘that in Italy, 
if he did but stamp upon the ground, an 
army would appear.” No one would 
suffer Pompey to lay down a plan of 
action for himself. He was so beset by 
those who pressed different measures, 
that he adopted several in turn the same 
day. He could gain no certain intelli- 
gence of the enemy’s motions, because 
every one brought bis own rumour, and 
was angry if his report did not meet 
with credit. 

The great American General com- 


menced his military career by Leing wit- 
ness of the battle of Waterloo; and now, 
after a long course of prosperity, he has 


crowned his achievements by sustaining, 
in his own person, a defeat, which can 
only, in modern history, perhaps, find its 
parallel in that battle. The end is like 
the beginning; but there he was a spec- 
tator, here he was the chief actor in the 
drama. What he had seen in his youth, 
he performed in his age. His experience 
has been profitable. He has not lived in 
vain, He has had a Waterloo of his 
own, 


Ill. Arr or War. 


Many persons believe that the success 
of a battle depends upon certain profound 
scientific combinations of the commander, 
and calculations as intricate as those of 
chess, This opinion has not, we believe, 
any foundation in the writings of those 
who were themselves great captains. The 
words of Wellington are familiar. Speak- 
ing of Waterloo, he said: “ We pom- 
meled the French, and they pommeled us, 
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and it seems we pommeled the hardest.” 
Ceesar attributes almost everything to 
prudence and industry in the General, 
and to fortune, and these things can very 
easily be reduced by a synthetic under- 
standing to tHe one head of patience. A 
comparison of the battles of Pharsalia 
and Manassas will go far to establish this 
position. On the latter occasion, our 
own State was conspicuous by her pro- 
verbial characteristic : 


Old Virginia never tires. 


One of the most important things with 
the Roman, and what first engaged his 
attention in every undertaking, was the 
res frumentaria, the provision for his 
troops. He appears to haye given much 
of his personal attention to the commis- 
sariat. Fraud and neglect could not 
easily elude his vigilance. In all our 
modern armies this appears to be the 
great stumbling-block. Soldiers are often 
seen perishing with want and privation, 
like Tantalus, in the midst of abundance. 
Yet it is seldom, for want of means for 
preventing it, that such a state of things 
exists. The wants of the soldier are few 
and simple; his sacrifices, among our 
people at least, greatand many: it should 
be the duty of those in power to see that 
he was well cared for. Napoleon thought 
the great essential was that every soldier 
should have two good pairs of shoes. We 
are told that the shoes given to the 
Northern army are often of the most 
miserable materials, The introduction of 
coffee into the camp has been a great 
benefit to the soldier. It is wonderfully 
effective and economical, and is every 
way adapted to the business of war. As 
was shown in Africa and the Crimea, 
soldiers can bear almost incredible 
marches and extremities of heat and 
cold, and the ordeal of severe fighting, 
all together, with nothing more than a 
cup of coffee to sustain the physical and 
moral energies of each man. 

As the Romans always camped, it was 
of the greatest importance that fresh 
water should be at hand. And it is not 
a little curious to note how many things 
there are in the conduct of the Con- 
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federate General, Beauregard, that recall 
the Roman art of war. This matter of 
the fortified camp is one. The Romans 
paid particular attention to their camps. 
Persons were always sent before the 
army to choose and mark out the ground 
proper for an encampment. The form of 
a Roman camp was usually square; some- 
times, in imitation of the Greek, circular, 
or adapted to the nature of the ground. 
Great care was taken to have it well forti- 
fied with a ditch and rampart. There 


“were four entrances, or gates, to the 


camp; one on each side: that next the 
enemy was called Porta Pretoria; the 
one opposite, Decumana; that on the 
right, Principalis Dextra; and that on 
the left, Principalis. Sinistra. The camp 
was divided into two parts; the upper, 
called Praetorium, wherein the quarters 
of the General, of the Legati, or Lieu- 
tenant-Generals, of the Tribunes, of the 
Prefects of the allies, &c., were placed ; 
the lower, wherein the troops were en- 
camped. The tents were covered with 
leather, or skins, extended by ropes; ten 
soldiers, with their decanus, or. officer 
commanding them, were generally as- 
signed to each. Under the Emperors, 
there was an officer for each legion, par- 
ticularly charged with the camp, called 
Praefectus Castrorum. 

The Roman Legions were composed of 
about five thousand men each; or more 
correctly, as each contained sixty centu- 
ries, the legion should be estimated at 
six thousand men; but the number varied. 
The divisions of the legion were ten 
cohorts, thirty maniples, or sixty centu- 
ries. The Century contained one hund- 
red men, and was commanded by a cen- 
turion. It does not appear that anything 
more perfect than the legion has ever ex- 
isted in the organization of armies, or 
that a method of fighting, better than 
theirs, has ever been employed. It is 
true, we fight with different arms some- 
what; but the best of our most modern 
fighting is exactly that of the legion and 
the legionary. We shall presently see 
a specimen at Manassas. The arms with 
which the Roman @oldier fought were 
two javelins and a sword, which, if we 
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are not mistaken, was very nearly the 
same as that now carried by the artillery, 
without question, the most splendid and 
manly weapon in existence, Itis an arm 
which none but he who is every incha 
man can use or dare use. There is a dash 
of timidity, a thought of self-preserva- 
tion, about the lance, the rifle, the mus- 
ket, the cannon and the bayonet. But 
the Roman sword is valour itself in a 
visible form. 

To each legion were attached ten troops 
of cavalry, of thirty men each, in all 
three hundred. Thus it appears that a 
legion was an army complete in itself, 
and it seems that Napoleon, when Empe- 
ror and master of the art of war, worked 
his way, experimentally, to the same 
system in effect, us that employed by the 
Romans, dividing his armies into separate 
corps, each entire and whole in itself, 
with its artillery and cavalry, and each 
numbering from four thousand to six 
thousand. And this is another proof, 
among many, that there is but one way 
of doing any one thing whatever, that it 
may be well done. 


It was an established principle among 
the ancients, that no soldier should desert 
the post that had been assigned him, 
under any circumstances. It would have 
been betier for the fortunes of Virginia, 
if this principle in its widest extent had 
been carried out here. Has every man 
remained at his post? Have none to 
whom the sovereign people confided their 
destinies in the Convention, left their pla- 
ces vacant, while others remained whose 
action has been declared dangerous to the 
State? Is it well done in our students to 
desert their colleges? ~ 

It was also considered a very disgrace- 
ful act in the soldier to lose or throw 
away his arms: and most of all, to lose 
or throw away himself by a surrender to 
the enemy. The Roman Senate more 
than once refused to redeem captives even 
in times of great distress, because it was 
held that a Roman soldier should die ra- 
ther than be taken prisoner. It was to 
this lofty principle that Regulus chose to 
sacrifice himself. prisoner by fraud, 
he went to Rome to ask the exchange of 
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captives , he gave however his own opin- 
ion powerfully against it and persuaded 
the senate totrefuse. Having succeeded 
in this, he departed from Rome as calmly 
as if retiring to his villa for a summer 
vacation, while he well knew that he was 
going to meet a cruel death. The horror 
of that death was as great as its glory. 
Virginia may be proud that one man at 
least in her borders had a heart anda 
soul capable of this elevation. The name 
of Jackson, of Alexandria, should never 
be forgotten. The scene of his death 
should be commemorated in history, in 
song, in painting and in marble; medals 
should be struck representing the act, the 
annals of the State should do him honor. 


IV. Berore tHe Barrte. 


Before the battle of Pharsalia, Caesar 
had been defeated and forced to retreat 
by Pompey. The victorious soldiers were 
exultant. The cry resounded through 
their camp: ‘ Czesar is fled.” Some call- 
ed upon the general to pursue: some to 
return to Italy. Such was the elation of 
his partizans, that they spread the noise 
of their triumph through the then known 
world. Forgetting, as it seems, the de- 
cree of the Senate, they insulted their 
prisoners with contemptuousspeeches, and 
put them to death, and this with the 
knowledge of Pompey. This however, it 
would appear, occurred immediately after 
the battle and in the first heat of contest. 
The senators and all the other adherents 
to his cause were by this, and various 
similar successes, so raised as to their 
courage, that they set no bounds to their 
extravagant expectations. Many sent 
their friends and servants to Rome, to 
engage houses near the Forum, for the 
convenience of soliciting the great offices 
of state. Pompey himself was at first 
carried away by the universal infatuation; 


_he wrote letters in the style of a conquer- 


or to the kings, the generals and the 
cities in his interest. The effect was soon 
apparent in the almost universal deser- 
tion of Czesar’s cause by the towns of 
Thessaly which shut their gates against 
him and refused to supply his army with 
provisions. The soldiers of Scipio, who 
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had held Larissa, were invited by Pom- 
pey to join him, and he promised them 
that as victory was now «ecure, they 
should have a share in the spoils and re- 
wards; he received them into the same 
camp with hisgown, and with Scipio, his 
present father-in-law, he shared all his 
honours, The conjunction of these two 
large armies augmented the hope and 
opinion of victory. So impatient did 
they now become for the end, that every 
delay, or cautious movement of Pompey, 
was viewed with jealousy, and created 
dissatisfaction. There was no motive or 
ground for hesitation, it was said, but the 
general delighted himself in the pomp of 
command, and in holding as subordinates 
such a number of men of Consular and 
Preetorian dignity. The name of Aga- 
memnon or king of kings was applied to 
him by one: “‘No Tusculan figs for us 
this year,” murmured another. Dispates 
and contentions were publicly carried on 
concerning the rewards of success, the 
sacerdotal and other dignities to be be- 
stowed. Nota few were in the camp of 
Cesar, who was himself to be despoiled 
in favour either of Domitius, or Scipio, 
or Spinther, or Lentulus, all of whom dis- 
puted his dignities among them, and by 
daily open contention came at last to 
words of the gravest contumely. ‘The 
succession of future consuls was already 
prearranged. The punishments to be 
meted out to all those who were not of 
their party, formed also a matter of fre- 
quent deliberation. Were they to be 
heavily fined, or were they to be put to 
death? All appeared intent upon the 
honours and money to be secured, or the 
hatreds that were to be satisfied. They 
thought only of the use to be made of 
victory, not of the means of obtaining it. 
In the camp of Pompey the greatest 
disorder and luxury prevailed. All the 
appliances of peace and indoience were 
provided in abundance, thus forming be- 
tween the two armies the greatest con- 
trast possible. That of Caesar, patient, 


hardy and long used to privation, had 
often been in want of the very necessa- 
ries of life, while that of Pompey, sup- 
plied with sumptuous profusion, (as he 
was master of the sea and not a wind 
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could blow but what brought his ships 
from some quarter) seemed to be only a 
collection of spoils made expressly to 
compensate the fatigues and endurance of 
the conquerors. ; 

The spirit of exultation that ruled the 
hour, was not without its effect, as we 
have already observed, upon the mind of 
Pompey himself. He gave utterance to 
one of. those boasts that appear ridiculous 
after the event, and for which General 
Scott, in this country, has become notori- 
ous. Hesaid that even before joining bat- 
tle, the army of Cosar would be routed. 
Such a speech excited the astonishment 
even of the presumptuous company about 
him. ‘I know,” said he in explanation, 
‘“‘T know that what I promise seems in- 
credible. But when I explain my rea- 
sons you will go forth to battle with a 
bolder spirit. Our.cavalry has been di- 
rected to charge the right wing of Ceesar, 
to envelope their flank and attack them 
in the rear. In this manner they wil! be 
thrown into confusion, and before the 
main body of our army advances to the 
engagement, the enemy will be routed. 
Thus without danger to our legions, and 
almost without a wound, we shall con- 
clude the war. And this will prove no 
difficult matter, seeing how strong we are 
in cavalry.” 


VY. PaRauwe.. 


There is perhaps no method of attack 
more sure of success than this arranged 
by Pompey. When it can be employed, 
the result is almost beyond the possibility 
of failure or question. Nelson, it is said, 
scarcely fought otherwise. Ilis plan was 
simply to bear down upon one extreme of 
the adverse line with his entire force, cut 
off and destroy the devoted ships that 
first fell in his way, and so devour the 
whole fleet, portion by portion. One es- 
sential quality, however, is requisite in 
the commander and in the men that he 
commands: they must all possess a char- 
acter of indomitable resolution and tena- 
city. The accounts we have thus far of 
the battle of Manassas, go to prove that 
this plan of attack was adopted by Gene- 
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ral Scott. It was complicated moreover 
with a feint, intended to delude his an- 
tagonist. The programme was executed 
with a magnificent rapidity and precision 
that does credit to the army of the North. 
It is not surprising that they were confi- 
dent of success. For they too indulged 
in the same extravagant anticipations of 
victory that we have seen in the camp of 
Pompey. With a genuine Norman ra- 
pacity, they were to plunder the garden 
of the South, as they called the State of 


Virginia; with the same facility with ~ 


which they had traversed the cities of the 
North. They brought with them a lux- 
ury, to which many of them had been 
strangers in times of profound peace and 
in the security of theirhomes. The Sen- 
ators and representatives of the people 
had made provision for-a grand banquet 
while their soldiers were fighting in the 
field, and this was to be succeeded by a se- 
ries of feasts and revelry till the entrance 
of the grand army, as it was called, into 
Richmond, which was to have been cele- 
brated by a crowning entertainment, 
more luxurious than all the rest. They 
had brought with them a mixed herd of 
people of various kinds, reporters, friends, 
agents of a clandestine character, and 
had even conveyed into the neighbour- 
hood of the field of battle their wives and 
daughters. 

The military school at West Point had 
furnished all the United States with ex- 
cellent officers. This school had long 
maintained a high standard. Young men 
went there from all the States. Those of 
the North brought habits of order, dili- 
gence, punctuality and economy : those of 
the South, a lofty spirit and the sentiment 
of honour. ‘These traits, matured and 
digested under the instructions and dis- 
cipline of men endowed, with few excep- 
tions, with solid talents and rare integ- 
rity, produced a happy combination, that 
pervaded the whole body of officers com- 
ing from that institution. A consequence 
has been that, actuated by the sentiment 
of honour, a great number of men of 
merit and distirtetion, have left their po- 
sition in the army of the United States, 
to offer their services to the South. The 


Secretary of War has noticed this, and 
designs to change the system of education 
for a more blind and servile obedience to 
routine. Should the principle of honour 
be eliminated, at his instance, from the 
army of the North, there will remain no 
hope for liberty in that section ; for when 
the military officers become mere hire- 
lings, the glory of a nation has departed. 
Even as it is, many circumstances that 


have transpired in the course of the pres- 


ent war, discover a moral and intellectual 
deterioration in Northern commanders, 
that for the sake of former associations, 
has been repeatedly and publicly lament- 
ed by those of the South. 

General Sectt might very reasonably an- 
ticipate the complete fulfilment of his 
desires. And all those who surrounded 
him, might well look forward to a speedy 
advance upon Richmond, the object of 
his ‘‘ resentment,” where was assembled 
a Congress that was to be “ scattered to 
the winds,” An army of 55,000 mén, the 
best soldiers the United States could fur- 
nish, well-disciplined, eager for the con- 
quest of the South, armed with weapons 
of the latest models and most destructive 
character, with perhaps a hundred pieces 
of the finest artillery, with abundant 
ammunition, was marched into the State 
of Virginia, The advance of this grand 
army was a splendid pageant. It was 
manceuvred skilfully, so as to conceal the 
real method of attack intended, and that 
attack was one which all experience de- 
monstrated to be almost a warrant of vic- 
tory, and which, in the present case, was 
made under such favourable circumstan- 
ces as to be of tremendous and almost 
immediate effect. Naturally the army of 
the Confederate States was doomed to de- 
struction; for with the spirit that anima- 
ted them, it was not probable that any of 
those heroic soldiers would ever have left 
that field otherwise than victors. We 
might exhibit here many details to show 
the resemblance of Manassas and Pharsa- 
lia, in the incidents that preceded each ; 
but the following extracts will show in a 
condensed form the intentions, character 
and intelligence of the Northern people. 
They contain, in brief, what was for days 
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disseminated through the pages of all 
their best supported papers. None but 
themselves can draw their parallel. 


Specimen No. 1. 


[From the N. Y. Tribune, of the 18th inst.] 
THE FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


THE REBELS ON THE RUN AGAIN. 


EVACUATION OF FAIRFAX COURT HOUSE. 


RETURN OF DESERTERS. 





THEY WANT TO FIGHT AND ARE SENT ON. 





THE SPIRIT OF OUR SOLDIERS. 





THEY GO SINGING HYMNS OF LIBERTY. 





WOE! WOE! TO THE TRAITORS! 
ADDITIONAL ARTILLERY FORWARDED. 


ACCESSIONS OF CAVALRY. 
THE DISPOSITION OF THE FORCES. 








Desperate Condition of the Rebels. 


THE ORDER FOR IMPRESSMENT, 
ITS EFFECT UPON LOYAL MEN. 
THEIR PRIVATIONS IN ESCAPING. 

GEN. PATTERSON IN MOTION. 


A BRUSH AT BUNKER HILL. 








Repulse of Rebel Cavalry. 
GEN. JOHNSTON IN FULL FLIGHT. 


PATTERSON CLOSE IN PURSUIT. 


Specimen No. 2. 
We subjoin the article from the Times: 


“WHERE WILL THE INSURGENT 
ARMY OFFER BATTLE? 


“Qur readers will not have forgotten 
our attempt to demonstrate, some weeks 
since, that the insurgent army was dis- 
tributed over so large an area that its 
communications could not be maintained ; 
and that, consequently, some of its iso- 
lated divisions must either retreat or be 
cut off. Gen, Jchnston’s command at 
Harper’s Ferry, we ventured to suggest, 
was posted in a position utterly untenable 
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—a very trap—whence it would be com- 
pelled either to retreat or surrender. A 
few days since we began-to receive news 
of the destruction of the bridges across 
the Potomac; then of breaking up the 
boats on the Chesapeake and Ohio canal ; 
next the insurgents were tearing down 
the locks; and, finally, that they were 
destroying the dams on that costly work, 
together with accounts of much other of 
that preliminary devastation which usu- 
ally marks thc beginning, and too often 
the progress, of a retiring army. 

‘The question now naturally arises for 
speculation and solution: What is to be 
the line of the retreat, and the strategical 
movements which will necessarily result 
from it; and, finally, the point which the 
Rebel army is likely to select as the place 
where it may stake the existence of the 
insurrectionary Government on the 1esult 
of a battle? 

“Public opinion has very generally 
fixed upon Manassas Junction as the 
chosen field of the approaching conflict ; 
but we cannot suppose—although we do 
not hold a very exalted opinion of Mr. 
President Davis, or, indeed, either of his 
traitor Generals; all of whom, as leaders 
of armies, have their first spurs to win— 
that the insurgents will be imprudent 
enough to risk the fate of the rebellion 
on that ground. It is true that, after 
first hastily occupying, they have since 
been industriously strengthening that 
position—which possesses, in itself, no 
peculiar natural advantages for defence— 
and have already assembled a very formi- 
dable force there. But we look upon that 
force as merely intended to cover the re- 
treat of General Johnston’s command, 
and the intrenchments which have been 
formed there, as only the customary 
prudent precaution against an unexpected 
attack. 

* % % % * % % 

“We are strengthened in this conclu- 
sion, by the fact, that Gen. Johnston’s 
command was unable to hold the line of 
the Potomac, and was compelled to retreat 
before the avenger of an injured country 
and his uplifted sword of justice, when 
every motive of prestige and pride that 
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rebellion would need, urged him to main- 
tain his advanced position, That army 
will, therefore, be equally incapable of 
making head against that same avenger 
when there is no longer a wide river in 
front on which he can hope to rest. His 
retreat, we think, must therefore be con- 
tinuous, leaving only the question open, 
whether he will join his forces to those 
of Beauregard, at Manassas Junction, or 
take the turnpike and railroads for 
ton. Our impression is, very decidedly, 
that the Orange and Alexandria Railroad 
will find its capacity quite sufficiently 
taxed to dispose of the force already as- 
sembled at Manassas Junction ; and that, 
besides the advantage of temporarily 
holding the passes of the Blue Ridge, it 
will be deemed desirable not to encumber 
that road with the additional weight of 
the Harper’s Ferry division, and its artil- 
lery and baggage. We think, therefore, 
that the main body of this retreating 
army will take the Valley road, and re- 
tire, as we surmised some 


Staun- 


weeks ago, by 
easy marches, upon Staunton and Rock- 
Fish Gap—a pass in the Blue Ridge, some 
fifteen miles east of Staunton, where Gen. 
Washington thought that, in the last ex- 
tremity, we should be able, with a band- 
ful of brave troops, te keep back the Brit- 
ish army while securing his retreat— 
should misfortune compel him to take 
that course—into the mountains of West 
Augusta. 

* * * *% * * aa 

“There can be no rest, therefore, for 
this retreating force anywhere in the Val- 
ley of Virginia. It must scon cross the 

lue Ridge, and move eastwardly upon 
Charlottesville, or consent to 
its arms, 


lay down 
If it crosses the mountain at 
Manassas Gap, and forms a junction with 
Ger. Beauregard, with the intention to 
make a stand at the Manassas Junction, 
the two armies will be eut off together; 
for the Federal troops, under General 
Patterson—when united, twenty-five thou- 
sand strong—will themselves then occupy 
the Valley of Virginia, on the flank 

General Beauregard, and crossing the 
Blue Ridge mountain at either of the 
three available passes nearest to Staunton, 
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will seize all the railroads, both oe 
Manassas Junct‘on and Richmond, an: 
between the Junction and Lynchburg. 

“ We know of no point along the Val- 


ley of Virginia where a small force can 
stand 


make a successful 
lar 
pelled to conelude that the evacuation of 
Harper’s Ferry is tl 

ind concentration of the 
rebel army upon Rie 


against a much 
and we are, therefore, edm- 


er one; 


ré 
on 
tr? 

ic 


1¢ beginning of a 
general retreat 
hmond, where their 
effort will both 
sides of J 
possit 


“The same nec 


undoubtedly be to hold 
ames River as long as they can 
ly maintain themselves there. 
essity which will thus 
to retire igno- 
Northern 
octogenarian,’ 


compel General Beauregard 


minously before ‘an armed 
rabble, commanded by an 
will also e _— the simultaneous with- 


drawal of al and reserves 


from Aequia Creek and Fredericksburg.” 


the batteries 


VI. Tue Armies. 

The army of C 
suffered from a 
and 
feats. He 


pression | 


sesar was not large: it 


searcity of provisions, 
couraged by recent de- 
waited, therefore, till the im- 


npanees by ill-suecess had worn 


been dis 


th drew out his men in 

ut at such points as were 
most es sadvarntageous to the enemy and 
most favourable to himself. By degrees 
the confidence of his troops revived ; f 
nothing has a greater tendency to restore 
the spirits of an army discouraged by de- 
feat, than frequent preparation for battle 
and expectation of an engagement, with- 
A number of 
young men and veterans, picked from the 
most active, were constantly eos ag in 
Sghting on foot, intermingled with t 
This was intended to aedia ul 
The ef- 
fect was not long in making itself appa- 
rent. His body of one thousand horse 
Was soon lened to meet the seven 
thousand Pompeians, and a successful en- 


out an actual encounter. 


eavalry. 


for their deficieney in numbers. 


— 
€ im 0 k 


gagement of cavalry signalized one of th 
ensuing days. 

It cannot be doubted that the eaaracter 
of a commander communicates itself t 
is coarse and 


his men. If a General 
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savage, his men will be rough and brutal. 
If the leader of an army is high-minded 
and generous, so, too, will be that army. 
If he be vacillating, careless and timid, 
his troops will become a cowardly rabble. 
Czesar unquestionably picked out many 
of his followers; but there must have 
been many, too, assigned him by chance 
or the regular order of affairs. In all, 
there was, it would seem, a reflection of 
his own daring and martial soul. A 
sense of military honour was spread, 
by a sort of sympathy, through his 
legions. The tenth legion, chief of all, 
became famous for its warlike character. 
Many anecdotes are extant, concerning 
his men, that show the nature of the 
naterial he had to work with. A stand- 
ard bearer, wounded to the death, cried 
out to those about bim: ‘Save the eagle 
of the legion; these many years have I 
carried it under the eyes of Cesar, and 
now, dying, restore it to him.” One had 
been taken prisoner, with others, by 
Scipio, on a certain occasion: these were 
put to death; but Scipio told him that he 
granted him his life, ** Czesar’s soldiers,” 
said Petronius; (for that was his name) 
—‘‘Ceesar’s soldiers never receive their 
life from any:” and seizing a sword, he 
killed himself on the spot. Aftera battle, 
which had been fiercely contested, the 
shield of one of his Centurions was 
brought.to him to inspect. It had been 
pierced, what with sword-thursts, and 
what with arrows, darts, and javelins, in 
one hundred and twenty places. 

On the other part, Pompey began to 
offer battle in the same cautious manner, 
He would draw out his army only on 
safe ground. Several days passed in ti:is 
manner, each army being a spectacle for 
the observation of the other, each hoping 
that the other would expose itself by ad- 
vancing to a position where the advan- 
tages of the ground would all be lost in 
favour of the enemy.- Pompey had col- 
lected his adherents from ali quarters. 
From Asia and the islands, from Coreyra, 
Athens, Pontus, Bithynia, Cilicia, Syria, 
Pheenicia and Egypt, he had drawn his 
fleet and military treasury. He had nine 
legions of Roman citizens, five from Italy, 
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one, composed of two and called Gemella, 
of veterans from Cilicia; others levied in 
Crete, Macedonia, and Thessaly, Bceotia, 
Achaia, Epirus. Archers and slingers 
from Crete, Lacedemonia, Pontus and 
Syria; some from Cappadocia, under 
Ariobarzanes; some from Gaul, under 
Deiotarus ; there were, also, Germans, 
Thracians, Dardanes, Bosnians, Alex- 
andrians, Gallograecians, and each under 
excellent commanders. : 

When Cesar found that there was no 
probability of drawing out Pompey, he 
resolved to remove his camp to another 
place, and by continually passing from 
one part of the country to another, keep 
himself well provided with all things 
needful, and at the same time, either find 
an opportunity of fighting, or at least ex- 
haust the patience and vigour of Pompey’s 
army, unaccustomed as it was to fatigue, 
by marches daily renewed. A like policy 
was adopted by Pompey, hoping to famish 
and weary the troops of Ceesar, but the 
impatience of those who surrounded him 
did not permit him to carry it out. Orders 
for the march were already given in the 
camp of Caesar, when it was noticed that 
Pompey’s forees were drawn out earlier 
than usual, and at a greater distance from 
their camp, so that a favourable occasion 
was now offered for vattle. Then Czesar 
said to those about him: ‘“ We shall put 
off our departure for the present. The 
time has coma, at last, we have so long 


desired. We must prepare for the com- 
bat. We shall not easily find another op- 


portunity hereafter.” The two armies 
were very unequal in numbers: that of 
Pompey consisted of one hundred and 
ten coliorts, or 45,000 men: seven cohorts 
were destined to defend the camp :—that 
of Czesar comprised eighty cohorts, 22,000 
men, two cohorts were to guard the camp. 
Pompey’s cavalry was very fine, and 
amounted to seven thousand, Cesar had 
only one thousand. So confident, how- 
ever, was Caesar now of success, that he 
ordered his intrenchments to be filled up, 
assuring his troops that they would be in 
possession of the enemy’s camp before 
night. The red flag, the signal for battle, 
was hung out before the General’s tent, 
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and the soldiers prepared with alacrity 
for the engagement. 

We have described the movement by 
which Pompey expected to obtain an 
easy victory. Labienus lauded the plan, 
and speaking of the army of Cesar, 
made no effort to conceal his contempt 
for it. ‘It was not,” he said, “‘ the army 
that conquered Gaul and Germany. He 
had been in every battle, and was sure of 


what he asserted. The hardy and formi-. 


dable old troops had been left behind, or 
had perished; these were fresh levies, and 
little to be dreaded.” He concluded by 
making an oath that he would only return 
victorious to the camp, and exhorted the 
rest te do likewise. Pompey, approving 
of this, took the same oath, and all the 
rest followed his example, and went forth 
full of hope and joy, as if the victory 
were already in their hands. 

This taking of oaths reminds strongly 
of General Scott. And Labienus, who 
commanded the cavalry, exhibited another 
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trait, on a former occasion, which we 
have seen imitated at the North. Ceesar, 
at all times, desired peace. On one ocea- 
sion, when he had sent one of his Lieu- 
tenants to treat with Labienus, this officer, 
having heard the message very gravely 
and attentively, replied in a business- 
like manner: ‘ Begin by bringing us the 
head of Ceesar, and then we will lister'to 
your propositions for peace.” In the 
same manner we have seen Jeff. Davis 
constant and earnest in soliciting peace, 
while rewards have been offered for bis 
head and those of other prominent South- 
ern men. And, indeed, when we recall 
to mind the attempt made in Washington 
upon the life of Mr. Buchanan, and the 
mysterious and p&inful death of Mr. 
Brooks, who chastised Sumner of Massa- 
chusets, as Ulysses did Thersites, and for 
the same cause, we should not be aston- 
ished to see qther similar acts by the party 
now ruling the United States. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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*TIS TRUE THAT TIME MAY SET HIS SEAL. 


BY W. HOWARD PERRIGO. 


Tis true that Time may set his seal, 


Upon the youthful brow ; 


The form erect, with youth and grace, 


"Neth weight of years may bow; 


Yet, tho’ the form is bowed and bent; 


The hair as white as snow; 


The fires of love will still burn on, 


As bright as long ago. 


The smile may lose its sunny light; 


The heart can ne’er grow cold! 


The lamp of love still burns, as bright 


As in the days of old. 


And ?#f there is a future life, 


When this dull dream is o’er; 


The love of youth will still burn on, 


Upon that brighter shore. 


Stephensport, Ky. 
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During these war times, the Messenger 
comes tardily to its subscribers. They will 
When the Edi- 


tor, the type setters and the pressmen are 


pardon inevitable delays. 


gone to * fight the battles of their country;” 
when paper is scarce and printing ink is 
mean, we feel not so much regret in ap- 
pearing late in the day, as pride in being 
able to appear at all. We think we shall 
not only survive the war, but, at its close, 
(provided it be not too long off,) be able to 
make the Messenger all that the most fas- 
tidious subscriber could ask. [f we doour 
part, we shall not be compelled to solicit 
subseriptions by the worn ont appeal to 
Southern patriotism. Southern patriotism 
never was proof against Northern newspa- 
pers and picture magazines. If the angel 
Gabriel had gone into the very heart of the 
South, if he had even taken his seat on the 
top of the office of the Charleston Mercury 
and there proclaimed the immediate ap- 
proach of the Day of Judgment, that would 
not have hindered the hottest secessionist 
from buying the New York Herald and 
South- 
erm patriotism is, and has always been, a 


subseribing for Harper’s Magazine. 


funny thing—indeed the funniest of things. 
It enables a man to abuse the Yankees, to 
curse the Yankees, to fight the Yankees, to 
do everything but quit taking the Yankee 
papers. Nothing less than a battery of 
Columbiads can keep Southern 
patriotism away from 
Even that is doubtful. 


10-inch 
Yankee papers. 
We suspect that 
the animating impulse which will ere long 
carry the Army of the Potomac into Wash- 
ington City, will, when it is analyzed, be 
found to be, merely the inappeasable de- 
sire of Southern patriotism to obtain a 
copy of Bonner’s Ledger. 

Having this just conception of Southern 
Ar- 
rangements have been made to combine in 
the Messenger all of the most trashy, con- 
temptible and popular features of Harper, 
Godey, Frank Leslie, the Herald. Home Jour- 
nal, Ledger, Yankee Notions, Nick Nax, Bud- 
get of Fun, and the Phunny Phellow. We 
We shall 


patriotism, we shall act accordingly. 


shall have nothing but pictures. 


‘including 


Cable, 


have nothing but the latest news and the 
fashions. Diagrams ot baby clothes, work- 
ed slippers, edgings, frills, cuffs, capes, fur- 
belows, furaboves, and indeed all of the 
most interior and intricate feminine fixings, 


We 
shall pay particular attention to wood-cuts, 
bonnets, cloaks, basquines, 
robes de all sorts, &e. We shall furnish, 
every month not less than 1800 different 
photographie views of the proper way to 
do up the back hair. We devote 
eleven-ninths of each number to crochet 


shall be supplied in much profusion. 


representing 


shall 


Meantime 
we shall devote our entire space to riddles, 


work and fancy pin-cushions. 


charades, acrostics and questions in arith- 
But the greater part of the maga- 
zine shall be given tu little dabs of light 
literature a la Fanny Eern. 


metic. 


Our exclusive 
exertions, however, shall be strained for 
the procurement of tales, stories, narratives, 
novels, novellettes, serials and serialettes, 
Edward Evz2rialettes and the 
We shall buy Sylvanus Cobb. We 
shall purchase Emerson Bennett. We shall 
offer any sum for Mrs. Emma E. D. N. O. 
P.Q.R.S. T.U. V. W. X.Y. Z. Southworth. 
Any lady having more initials than Mrs. 
Southworth, shall be ours at all hazards 
and to the last extremity. 


like. 


No expense 
We shall rent N. P. Wil- 
We shall lease the re- 
mainder of the natural lives of all novel- 
We shall, in 


a word, satisfy, and if possible satiate the 


shall be spared. 
lis by the year. 


ists in all parts of the world. 
depraved taste of Southern patriotism. 


We are about to avail 
ourselves of the splendid opening which 


But, seriously. 


the pending Revolution secures to every 
The declaration of 
peace may be further off than we suppose, 
but whenever that bright day shall arrive, 
the readers of the Messenger will find on 
their tables a magazine worthy of the 
name. - 


Southern enterprise. 





The glowing account of the Battle of 
Manassas, which appeared in our last is- 
sue, was supplied by a friend, who kindly 


acted as Editor forthe nonee. It contaiaed 
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a number of errors, most of them unimpor- 
tant, and all of them, of course, uninten- 
tional. One, however, must not be over- 
looked. The writer, in common with many 
others, credited General Johnston with the 
idea of uniting his division with that of 
General Beauregard, thus enabling the lat- 
ter to oppose successfully the advance of 
the “ Grand Army.” If we are not misin- 
formed, the conception was Beauregard’s 
own, and he «lone is entitled to the credit 
of it. The 
consequence of Patterson’s retreat. 


movement was not made in 

It was, 
as we ‘earn, urged by General Beauregard 
some weeks before the War Department 
consented to its execution, and, had it been 
acted upon promptly. there can be scarcely 
a doubt that our army would now have 
been threatening Philadelphia. This state- 
ment is due to General Beauregard, whose 
genius is surpassed only by his modesty. 
At a future day, we hope to expose with an 
unsparing hand the petty jealousy which 
has kept the public ignorant ofthe truth of 
this matter. The fault is not General Jobn- 
ston’s. He is incapable of such meanness. 
When the shall 


unmistakably the guilty party. 


time comes, we indicate 


A controversy of the most tremendous 
interest has been kept up for some months 
in this Table. . Amid the shock of battles 
and the overthrow of the mightiest Repub- 
lie 1’ is world ever saw, “ Delta” and “ Nel- 
la” have found time to dispute whether 
“twice 2 is 4,” or “twice four are two,” or 
something of thatsort. A communication 
from the former, now before us, will pro- 
bably be overlooked “in the haste of going 


to press.” We are inclined to believe that 


the great difficulty is, soefar as the Messen- 


ver is concerned, at an end.” 


We have to thank the Hon. J. W. Gray- 
sen for a copy of his reply to Motley’s let- 
ter to the London Times. Well written and 
conclusive in its refutation of the Yankee 
historian’s arguments, it is nevertheless a 


The 


noir of the civilized world. 


South is the béte 
We are the 
Ishmaelites of the whole earth. We are 
Were it not for the 


waste of powder. 


hated of all mankind. 
products of our soil and the protecting 


hand of a just God, every vation in Europe 
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would combine to crush us out of exis- 


tence. To attempt longer to uphold our 
ease by reasoning or by ridicule, is a 
senseless misuse of time. The arguments 
on secession and on slavery are alike ex- 
hausted. To win the respect of the world, 


Te establish 


our name ameng the nations, we must pour 


we must whip the Yankees. 


out our heart’s blood in profuse streams. 
Much has been poured out already, but, in 
the Providence of God, more is called for. 
Nothing is left The 
time is past for talking or for writing about 


Henceforth 


us but to fight on. 


our rights and our institutions. 


the South must “travel on its muscle.” 


The Confederacy is still in its swaddling 
clothes. Battles already fought have dis- 
closed the wondrous strength and Vitality 
of the infant Republic ; batiles yet to come 
will discover powers and capabilities of 
which the outside world have never dream- 
ed. What will be the destiny of the new- 
born nation? Can that destiny be shaped 
Ought 


we to attempt to shape it? If so, 


for good? Canit be shaped at all? 


then 


“surely the attempt should be made in good 


earnest now while the nation is in a plas- 
tic state. “As the twig is bent, the tree is 
inclined.” If there be safety in Constitn- 
tions, why do we to-day stand in the mid- 


wreck of the United States? What virtue 
is there in leagues inscribed on parchment? 
Can men by written compacts make men 
capable of self-government? These are 
grave questions. We invite thinking minds 
throughout the Confede:acy to disevss them 
freely, seriously in the columns of this mag- 
azine. The last experimentata great Re- 
public which the world will ever see, is 
now beginning to be made. It is a mcment 
interest. An hour so 


of the most solemn 


momentous was never recorded in the an- 


nals of human history. 


What has become of our gifted contribu- 
the Mes- 


It was not without some jealousy 


tor, TengetuaA? Has she deserted 
senger £ 
that we read ip the Richmond enquerer her 
beatiful poem on the battle of Manassas. 
A line giving us a clue to her present 
whereabouts will be most gratefully recei- 


ved. 
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W. S. B. has fallen into sundry uninten- 
tional errors in the number of “ Historic 
Landmarks in Lower Virginia,’ re-printed 
in our previous pages for this month. We 
will endeavour to correct a few of them 
with bis leave, and prefer doing so in this 
departm wof the Messenger, as the in- 
cumbrane@@f foot-notes is always if prac- 
ticable to WB avoided. Our readers are re- 
quested to"refer to the ‘article itself, page 
171, and cam then conveniently follow us 
in our corre@tions. 

In 1742 the"Assembly of Virginia passed 
an act establishing the town of Richmond, 
on the Lands of William Byrd, at the Falls 
of James River. , 

His Father, William Byrd, did not receive 
the lands for his services in putting down 
Bacon’s Rebellion, but the grant of 7351 
acres was made the 15th March, 1675, by 
Sir William Berkeley, in consideration of 
the introduction 6f 122 persons inte the 
colony, and in 1687, a second grant of 956 
acres. The first grant was confirmed by 
Act of Assembly in 1679, in c@nsideration 
that the grantee should seat 50 able men, 
armed and constantly provided with suffi- 
cient ammunitions and provisions for the 
defence of His Majesty’s country, against 
our barbarous enemies, the Indians, to 
gether with such number of titheables, not 
exceeding 250, &c. 

The site of Richmond did not belong to 
Bacon. Bacon Quarter Branch was proba- 
bly bis head quarters when he defeated 
the Indians. 


Belvidere is not on Church Hill, which 


is at the Eastern end of the City. but is 
situated ‘half a mile beyond the Western 
end, 

Shockoe Hill and Church Hill are the 
site of the City. Gamble’s is a spur of 
Shockoe hill. 

The capitol (by the way not visible from 
any large portion of the City, while it is so 
from the country to the East. South and 
West,) resembles the “ Maison Carrée” at 
Nismes longoinrervallo. Mr. Jefferson was 
right in describing that Tempie as he did, 
but unhappily alinost every thing which 
entitled it to admiration was carefully 
avoided.in the plan and construction of 
our Capitol. Some of the plaihest rules of 
architecture are violated with true republi- 
can independence, and the crime carries 
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its own punishment along with it. Had 
the magnificent model of the “ Maison 
Carrée” been strictly adhered to, we vould 
concur with W. §. B.in the regret he ex- 
presses that such perishable materials as 
brick and stucco should have superseded 
Granite, but as it is, we eonfess we have 
no objection to the former, We hope one 
of these days their decay will render it ne- 
cessary to resort to the latter material, and 
that then a building may be erected worthy 
of the State. 


MANASSAS AFTER THE BATTLE. 
BY MRS. MARY 8. WHITAKER. 


A traveller rides alone through forests 
tall and deeply green, where the fully de- 
veloped and luxuriant foliage discloses the 
fact that summer is the season, and South- 
ern the land, over which he is passing.— 
Here the wild bird was wont to sing her 
glad carol, while winging her way to 
ripened fieldsadjacent. Here earth’s green 
carpet was wont to be enamelled with 
uncultivated flowers, and~ trodden alone 
by the feet of freemen. . Here the pellucid 
stream, as it rippled and gurgled past, told 
of peace and plenty. while its undisturbed 
waters flowed calmly on, enriching the 
soil, and imparting freshness to the balmy 
Southern air. High in heaven rides the 
exulting monarch of life and light. Bla- 
zing is his throne, ardent his beams, as 
they descend in noontide splendor from a 
heaven of cloudless azure. 

The traveller pauses. Unusual sounds 
salute his eyes and ears. The woodland 
minstrel has fled. Ravens and vultures 
greedily tear and devour mangled corpses, 
feeding on humanity in the_ inimitable 
form of the Creator. Earth’s verdant car- 
petis marred and trodden. Where wood- 
flowers bloomed, human bones lie bare, or 
are covered by fresh raised Mounds, the 
soldier’s rude and hasty burial place. The 
onee translucent brook runs sanguine on 
its obscure way, and the kingly sun sends 
forth his rays only to reveal a ghastly 
grouping of slaughter and decay. The 
rideriess steed stretches his huge bulk on 
earth.—and where is his master? Strewn 
thick arcund are the accompaniments of 
strife, cast away in mortal fright,—bere a 
sword—there a bayonet,—here a haver- 
sack,—there a canteen or military eap,— 
here a cannon batl half buried in earth,—- 
there a discharged musket. 

Why this eager haste,—this waste of 
life.—this bloody contest.—this dread field 
of carnage? Ask the God of War, as grim 
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he stands, “his blood red tresses deepening 
in the sun.” Wide waves his crimson 
banner, and a fell smile lurks about his 
cruel mouth, as bloody foot prints mark his 
march, and desolation attends his progress. 
Ask of those enslaved, yet deluded people, 
the people of the North, who, still reeking 
from the martyrdom of imbecile age, 
charged with crimes of witchcraft, come 
to assail us. The butchery and murder 
caused by their superstition and puritanic 
zeal, are unavenged;—not so their on- 
slaught on Southern freedom,—when the 
spirit of the fathers having descended to 


the sons, they come upon our own soil to, 


teach us the lesson, that Northern policy, 
religion, and prewess, should rule the gol- 
den realm of America’s noblest sans, ber 
chivalrous and devoted heroes, whe bask 
in the dayking’s splendor,—whose hearts 
are strangers to fear, and whose association 
with them has conferred false glory on 
their name, and rendered wealthy their 
thriving land. , 

Fatal was their error. Witness, O 
Terror, which “prompted their coward 
flight! Witness, O Death, which trod on 
their dastard retreat! Let them be un- 
buried on the free land which they sought 
to enslave. Let their bones whiten in the 
forest and on the plains, but tis our own 
noble blood, the blood of high-souled and 
generous Southerners which we must for- 
ever deplore. Our soldiers met no com- 
peers, but fell by the weapons of a servile 
crew. 

Lo! the fair Goddess of Liberty sends a 
shout along the field! She unfurls ber ban- 
ner over the spot where they fell, and 
covers with her immortal ewgis the new 
born Confederacy, whieh they died to 
sanctify. Weeping she stands, for blood 
has. established her power; but hope min- 
gles with her sorrow; a divine smile 
illumines her placed brow, and beholding, 
with prophetic vision, the glories of pos- 
terity, she exults over her tons, whether 
Slain in battle or living to assert her cause. 
Her golden curls float lustrous on the air; 
her graceful head, though bending in grief, 
indicates triumph and dignity. She defies 
savage war, and gazes undismayed, at his 
train of horrors. She shakes her spear in- 
dignantly at northern realms, while a 
terrific frown darkens her bold brow.— 
Her whole form dilates with wrath, and 
a smile of disdainful melancholy curls her 
benign lips. Approvingly she turns to the 
South, and walks majestically over the land 
which is her heme ;—her laurels were wet 
with tears as she twined them about the 
graves of our beloved countrymen! She 
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beckoned Ceres to her side, and com- 
manded her to guard the ripeaing fields of 
our sunny clime. . The nymph obeyed with 
alacrity the behest of Liberty, for dear to 
her wére our vine-clad hills and fruitful 
valleys, which sh® had ever delighted to 
bless. Then Liberty cast her arms about 
the neck of her heaven born siggar, Miner- 
va, and vanished with her ami ourmar- 
tial bands. The leaders there @ffaited the 
counsels of both Liberty and WwW lom. 

Liberty has, in all ages, demanded her 
votaries and her martyrs. Letithe North- 
ern upstart decry our first great victory, 
though he fled dismayed tromafe righteous 
sword of the slayer. Let theghance visi- 
ter, in his heartlessness antf arrogance, 
mock the self abnegation by Which it was 
won. But we, who were victors, may be 
allowed to weep proudly over our patriots 
and heroes. Never did Liberty chronicle 
the names of any who yielded up life— 
“the all man has to yield,”—more freely, 
more devotedly, or more heroically, than 
did the lowliest soldier, who fell battling 
for his rights on the auspicious field of 
Manassas. 


BERKELEY, Sept. 2nd, 1861. 


Mr. Editor,—In_your interesting ard in- 
structive issue of August of this year, I 
notice your remark, concerning the death of 
Col. Dreux, mentioning him as the Colonel 
of the 5th Louisiana Regiment. I pen this 
with the view of correction. Col. D. left 
New Orleans on the 12th of last April, as 
Captain of the Orleans Cadets, and as such 
served for seyen weeks at Fort Pickens. 
When the Louisiana volunteers, at Pensa- 
cola, were ordered to Virginia, Captain D. 
was elected Lieutenant Colonel of a bat- 
talion of young men of the best families of 
the Crescent City, and under the title of 
the Ist Louisiana Battalion we have been 
serving in Virginia. At the time of his 
death, he was Lieutenant Colonel of the 
ist Louisiana Battalion, and not of the 5th 
Louisiana Regiment. Hon. T. G. Hunt, of 
New Orleans, is Colonel of that gallant 
Regiment, and though we all feel honoured 
by your mentioning him in connection with 
that noble band of men, yet we are unwil- 
ling, as members of his battalion, to have 
any other claim him but ourselves. He 
was our own cherished commander, and -we 
reserve for ourselves the privilege of aven- 
ging his untimely fall, By making the 
above correction, you will mwueh oblige an 
“ORLEANS CADET.” 
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